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Vaccinate 


Now g Cr 


Winter Protection 


Hemorrhagic Septicemia 
and Pulmonary Edema 


These dangerous winter-time infections rarely 
trouble the herd that has been vaccinated with 
Franklin Pasteurella Pseudodiphthericum Bac- 
terin. Combination dose 10c; quantity discounts. 


BANISHING BLACKLEG 


Once a devastating plague to western cat- 
tlemen, Blackleg losses have practically 
vanished from thousands of ranches that 
immunize all their cattle with the famous 
FRANKLIN concentrated small dose of 
Blackleg —— Increases potency while => 
reducing bulk by condensing the major 4:1 Blac 
immunizing elements of more than 10 cc | lackleg B bacteria 
of whole culture into a 1 cc “double —- Wee 
strength” dose. 10c dose, less in quantity. [aay 
Local Drug Store Dealers renee waccacccuee 


O.M. FRANKLIN Serum COMPANY [! © Festli Serum Co. | 


eat act 
DENVER KANSAS CITY EL PASO MARFA AMARILLO FT. WORTH sit 
WICHITA ALLIANCE SALT LAKE CiTY LOS ANGELES 





Send for Complete Free Catalog 
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Protection 


Means Vast Savings 


of Vital Products to the Public and 
Vital Profits to Livestock Producers 







































WHO KNOWS the thousands of cows unable 
to breed, the countless numbers of still-born 
and sickly calves, the lack of bloom and finish 
in show herds... all because cattle nutrition 
for years has lagged behind breeding in pro- 
viding the nutrients that today’s beef animals 
need. Yes, breeding has made tremendous 
progress, but nutrition has failed to keep pace. 
Too much faith was placed in range grasses 
and ro. zhage, which have steadily gone down 
in food value due to soil depletion, heavy 
grazing and excessive cropping. 


REALIZING THIS NEED, Ful-O-Pep introduced 
a great new idea in cattle feeds... Ful-O-Pep 
Range Breeder Cubes... fortified with Con- 
centrated Spring Range, Nature’s Richest Vita- 
min Combination, plus other vitamin-rich 
sources. During the three years that this new 


DEVELOPMENTS IN 


CATTLE NUTRITION 


Provide Vitamin Benefits 
Long Lacking in Cattle Feeds 


a aN 2 pe v. ty 
Concentrated Spring Range* in 
Ful-O-Pep Promotes Herd Health, 
Easy Calving and Big Calf Crop 












feed has been on the market Ful-O-Pep users 
report amazing results in improved herd 
health, ability to breed, long calving life, and 
sound rugged growth in young stock. 


FUL-O-PEP RANGE BREEDER CUBES give such 
outstanding results because they are built on 
an Oats base, and oats you know, is Nature’s 
prize grain for sound growth and develop- 
ment. Then they are fortified with the vitamin 
goodness of fresh young, green cereal grasses, 
plus other rich sources of proteins, vitamins 
and organic salts. 


COWS, YOUNG STOCK, bulls and show animals 
... all may benefit from the nourishing good- 
ness of these vitamin-rich Breeder Cubes. 


SEE YOUR FUL-O-PEP DEALER today for more 


information. *Reg U.S. Pat. Off. 












| | The Quaker Oats Company | 
| Dept. K-63, Chicago 4, Ill. ! 
Please rush free and postpaid the new 1945 Ful- | 
| O-Pep book on Cattle Nutrition which tells how | 
| I may get improved herd health, easy calving and 
big calf crop. i 
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SURPLUS ON THE HOOF The a 
Enjoyed your issue of October, 1944: ; 
it contained many interesting articles, VER 
Your editorial on “Food Surpluses” jp. b 
pressed me. The surplus on the hoof yg. - 
ing the ranges is just as important ag the give anu 
surplus on the hook or in the can or iisease | 
frozen. Looks to me as though it is just ind writ 
as important for the producer to de. 
: : , onstant 
crease his production. We are asking the 
WFA to dispose of surpluses gradually f those 
into the channels of trade and we ought Hive with 
to do the same thing with the cattle— fig to d 
EvaAN W. HALL, Agricultural Agent, But still 
C, Z. BM PF. @ PF. Ry. it, The 
GOOD BUT DRY he has 
Conditions are good as far as quality try} 
of range feed is concerned but dry beef, ma 
weather has prevailed since the heavy fs no da 
rains in June. Lambs are mostly of poor naking 
quality—too light and too many worms, }) di 
a that dis 
Although green feed is tight even now §, trv | 
and dry, sheep are fat. Cattle generally mls y 
are in good condition. Calves are better pecome 
than last fall. Lots of hay harvested and, / Qcca 
some mighty fine oats and barley have has adn 
been raised. Lamb prices are 10 to ll omethi: 
cents a pound.—LINN L. GIVLER, Pow- |" 
der River County, Mont. vance, 1 
iirc the folle 
CATTLE FAT “Tf t 
We have had good rains all over Santa }: Scot! 
in Scot 
Cruz County except a few spots, and thaw 
still (Oct. 10) having local showers 8) 
every day. Cattle are fat in most places the hea 
and calves will be good in 30 days more, jwill at 
—WM. CHOATE, Santa Cruz County, Jand-mot 
Ariz. that mi 
; 7 i 
There are more cattle than there is |. 
feed in the country.— D. BIDBGARAY, tinue be 
Fresno County, Cal. itis ha 
present 
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fhe Sanitary Embargo 


VER SINCE our sanitary officials imposed a rigid 

embargo against imports of dressed meats or 
ive animals from countries where foot-and-mouth 
jisease exists (it was made effective Jan. 1, 1927, 
ind written into law in June, 1930) there has been 
ostant sniping at the embargo by representatives 
{those countries which have found it convenient to 
ive with foot-and-mouth disease—apparently unwill- 
ng to do anything effective about getting rid of it 
wt still wanting to share in the United States mar- 
ict. The leading offender in this has been Argentina. 
the has kept up a constant propaganda in this coun- 
ny trying to create consumer interest in Argentine 
bef, making all sorts of ridiculous claims that there 
;no danger involved in bringing in shipments and 
waking light of the claims of our livestock industry 
that disaster would befall not only the livestock in- 
justry but consumers as well if the disease were to 
come fastened upon our livestock herds. 


4 Occasionally, for home consumption, Argentina 
fs admitted that the disease is serious and that 
wmething ought to be done about it locally. For in- 
stance, in the Jan. 20, 1943, issue of La Res appeared 
the following: 

“If this event (destruction of the Shorthorn herd 
in Scotland) is not enough to awaken from their 
kthargy those who have the greatest interest in 
the health of farm animals, we must admit that it 
will at least make them understand what the foot- 
and-mouth disease means, by virtue of a catastrophe 
that might achieve saving powers. 

“It is inadmissible that this disease should con- 
tinue being the object of the indifference with which 
itis habitually looked upon only because up to the 
resent time it has not assumed the nature of ex- 
treme virulence as used to be the case in countries 


of continental Europe, Great Britain and in the rare 


tases recorded in the United States of America... .”’ 

This was inspired by the shock of the destruction 
if a famous Shorthorn herd in North Scotland, and 
the editor of La Res, for a moment at least, thought 
Xethaps they should begin to do something about 
his dread disease. 

Now it appears, however, that he has repented. 
Ih the June 5 issue of La Res appears an editorial 
leaded “Regarding Trade with the United States,” 
Which the same old claims are made that the em- 
largo provision of our tariff act is the cause of mis- 
inderstandings between the countries and is main- 
lained for the selfish interests of the livestock in- 
lustry of this country. 
It seems rather amazing that anyone in Argen- 
tina should have the nerve today still to be promot- 
ing the idea that we should break down our sanitary 
‘mbargo in order that they may enjoy a better mar- 
Ket for their product. Since the war began, Argentina 
has done everything in her power to sabotage the 
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efforts of the United States in promoting harmony 
among the nations of the Western Hemisphere. She 
has gone dangerously far in her pro-Nazi attitude. 
She has shown beyond a doubt that the trouble be- 
tween the United States and Argentina does not have 
anything to do with the sanitary embargo, but goes 
far beyond it to fundamentals which have caused 
Argentina to lean toward our enemies. 

Fortunately for the livestock producers of this 
country, the sanitary embargo is not based on any- 
thing as temporary or as changeabie as the question 
of Argentina’s place in world affairs. When the war 
is over, world trade will again be in the spotlight and 
everyone will be in a mood to forget so far as may 
be possible much of the agony of a war-torn world. 
Our sanitary embargo is based upon actual need to 
protect the livestock industry of this country from ~ 
the ravages of a disease that only a few of the major 
livestock-producing countries of the world have been 
able to keep in check. The record of the extreme 
danger of importing this disease with meat ship- 
ments is better today than ever before. England has 
had, of necessity, to import Argentine beef and it 
has been found that as disease outbreaks increase 
in Argentina itself they are followed by an increase 
in outbreaks in England despite all precautions which 
may be taken there. It is recognized that little if any 
effort is made in Argentina to prevent the spread 
of the disease. 

Some day, no doubt, foot-and-mouth disease will 
be conquered, but if it is only on a control basis so 
that constant vaccination is involved, we still will 
want no part of it. In the meantime, it would seem 
that Argentine editors could find something more 
profitable to do than to dream and write about the 
cementing of Argentine-United States relations by 
laying down our barriers and permitting foot-and- 
mouth disease to be imported into this country. 


The Fall Movement 


ATTLEMEN can breathe more easily now that 
we have just passed the peak of the western 
range season. Earlier in the year, the prospect of a 
huge flood of cattle on the markets this fall disturbed 
stockmen and Washington officials alike. Many plans 
to prevent the impending trouble were proposed. 
Several plans were adopted, and evidently they 
worked. Marketing has gone along quite smoothly. 
The slaughter this fall, as was foreseen, was a 
record. August was a month of the heaviest cattle 
slaughter in history; September, likewise, topped 
all previous months except August. The first nine 
months of the year also set a record for cattle kill- 
ings. This period was a record in calf slaughter, too. 
The thing that troubled the range cattleman most 
was the prospect in marketing of lean grass beef. 
More of it was headed for market than ever and, 
since it was not the kind of beef wanted by the army 
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and not a popular item on the butchers’ counters, 
growers wondered what would happen. What hap- 
pened was that consumers, with little education, took 
well to the product, which we believe can be credited 
to the campaign launched by the American Meat In- 
stitute, the National Livestock and Meat Board and 
the chain and independent stores. 
first proposed at a meeting called by the American 
National Live Stock Association in Chicago in July, 
has stressed the value of lean beef and taught the 
housewife the ways to prepare it. Thus, the abun- 
dant supply of utility beef, almost as much as the 
three top beef grades put together when you deduct 
the 60 per cent the army is taking, was cleared. The 
campaign also kept these two-way beeves from clog- 
ging stocker and feeder alleys and thus supported 


the feeder market. 


ANGE MAY BE THOUGHT OF AS 

primarily including the soil, the for- 
age or vegetational cover and the live- 
stock grazing thereon. The condition of 
the range or its “state of health” may 
be measured in terms of the kind and 
volume of forage and the amount of live- 
stock products produced. Measured in 
these terms, range condition will vary 
over the years, being dependent pri- 
marily upon the productivity of the soil, 
the degree and intensity of grazing use 
by domestic livestock and wildlife, and 
weather—chiefly rainfall. The rancher 
has no influence on whether it rains or 
not but through proper management and 
adequate control of livestock numbers 
he can directly influence the “state of 
health” of his range. If through the 
years he has wisely adhered to a mod- 
erate degree of stocking and proper 
methods of livestock management, range 
conditions will generally remain good. 
There will be losses in plant cover during 
drought but the range will readily re- 
spond when the rains come. If, on the 
other hand, grazing use has been in- 
variably heavy through the years, range 
condition will remain in a downward 
trend in spite of higher rainfall, and 
forced reductions in livestock numbers 
will characterize the ranching operation. 


Judging Range Condition 
important 

Judging the condition of a range is 
one of the most important duties of the 
ranch operator and range administrator. 
There are many factors which enter into 
the final appraisal of a range. It is im- 
portant that these factors be correctly 
appraised because subsequent range and 
livestock management will directly af- 
fect the financial success of the opera- 
tion as well as the maintenance of the 
long-time productivity of the range. 
Judging range condition may be contro- 
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The campaign, 


above. 


versial. An area may look as if it is in 
fair condition to one man and yet at the 
same time may look like a “sorry spread” 
to another. This is mainly because some 
factors are overlooked, some not fully 
considered, or both. 


The purpose here is to present for 
the consideration and trial by stockmen 
(see p. 10) and range administrators a 
score card for judging range condition. 
It is not intended to give a mathematical 
interpretation of range conditions but 
to aid in the summarization and weigh- 
ing of the various factors which enter 
into an appraisal of range condition. 
The score card is a simple device in- 
tended to call attention to the several 
factors to be appraised. It may also 
serve to eliminate guesswork and per- 
sonal bias. While the score card as pre- 
sented pertains to the perennial grass- 
land yearlong ranges of the Southwest 
where the average annual rainfall is 
above 10 inches, the principles and 
methods involved may have wider appli- 
cation. 


items to Watch in Judging 
Condition 


Items to watch in judging range con- 
dition may be conveniently grouped 
under the headings of: plant indicators, 


*Mr. Parker is senior forest ecologist at the 
Southwestern Forest and Range Experiment 
Station, U. S. Department of Agriculture, Tucson, 
Ariz.; Mr. Woodhead is chief of the division of 
range management, southwestern region, Forest 
Service, Albuquerque, N. M. 


COVER PICTURE 


The cover picture this month shows 
healthy, productive livestock on south- 
western grama grassland range in 
excellent condition. The picture was 
sent in by the Southwestern Forest 
and Range Experiment Station. 


However, the whole heavy supply of beef th: 
came to market this fall has cleared better than y; 
expected. This, we believe, can be attributed to thgexcellent 
following factors: (1) the early marketing Progra 
which, though it met skepticism here and there, wa!" 
pushed vigorously by the American National and ¢j ” 
government; (2) the heavy slaughter of calves whi Compos 
up to Sept. 1 was 58 per cent over a year ago, an 
(3) the utility beef promotion program referred ; 


It is fortunate that the industry had a heay 
supply of grass beef for the emergency at a tim: 
when the corn-fed product was the scarcest for thj 
season in many years. Cattlemen may congratulat 
themselves not only on making available needed hee 
but for supplying it in such fashion that the market 
ing chaos predicted has been avoided. 


What’s Your Range Condition? 


By KENNETH W. PARKER and P. V. WOODHEAD* 
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PLANT INDICATORS Grazin 
Vigor and condition—perennial grassegin judgit 
This factor is probably the most imporfcause of 
tant to appraise correctly because thqcontrolle 
effect of too heavy grazing (anthe amon 
drought) is first reflected in loweregthe past 
forage production due to poor vigor ail the gra: 
condition of the principal perennis However 
grasses. The effect of too heavy gra of the y 
ing on vigor can often be determine "ager 
by comparing the forage growth « nediate 
lightly grazed ranges or on largely it in =o 
accessible areas that are within or ai va be 
jacent to the more regularly used pas <0 | 
tures. : 
Vigor and condition—browse. This <td 
item should not be graded on peremialf "* ~ 
grassland ranges. It is included merely a en 
to permit using the score card in country ened _ 
where palatable shrubs compose 20 Pe en ized 
cent or more of the plant cover and thus rainfall 
become an important item of the diet. i. 
Density. Density or percentage 0 dae 7 
ground covered 















































with vegetation (4... 0: 
viewed vertically) is dependent on S0! 
productivity, climate and degree of gra 
ing use. In general, under too heat) 
grazing use (and drought) the plat plants 7 
cover will become thin and sparse. Hov v0 
ever, on some ranges density may " and oth 
largely maintained by increase of su 


usually 
soils bes 
Unde: 


: . A prop 
plants as ring muhly and burrogr] ,' 
which replace the more desirable tora “natchy 
species (fig. 2). will oft 


The following listing for two rainfs height. 


zones in the Southwest under avel}) 
soil conditions is presented as 2 8™f or i) 
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Average Rainfall 
10-15 Inches 
Per Year; 


Average Rainfall 
15-20 Inches 
Per Year; 
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sImost entirely on the character of graz- 
ing use in the past. Some _ perennial 
masses are particularly palatable and 
ysily killed out by heavy grazing 
shereas Others will withstand heavy use 
ud will increase in abundance. In gen- 
wal, the greater variety of perennial 
masses the better the range condition. 
In grasslands characterized by a prepon- 
jrance of blue grama, any of the fol- 
ywing grasses should occur in greater 
r lesser abundance: sideoats and other 
mamas, Texas timothy, bluestem wheat- 
mass, sand dropseed, prairie junegrass, 
wverty threeawn, sprangletop, plains, 


referred { 
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" pvegrass, little bluestem, big  blue- 
tem, silver or cane bluestem, feath- 
wgrass, needle-and-thread and galleta. 

ndicators, jin eastern New Mexico and the Texas 



































escription offanhandle, buffalograss may become an 
© score canigmportant constituent. In southern Ari- 
ry or supplegana, southwestern New Mexico, and the 
terms listegjlains of Texas, curlymesquite grass 
he perennia{uay become important, particularly on 
of the Southgtte drier sites and southern exposures, 
wut it should not become so prevalent 
that other grasses are excluded. 
Grazing use. This is an important item 
in judging because it is the one direct 
cause of range condition which can be 
controlled by the rancher. In checking 
the amount of grazing use, all parts of 
the pasture are observed at the end of 
the grazing season in May or June. 
However, periodic checks at other times 
of the year are helpful in securing best 
management. Some overuse in the im- 
mediate vicinity of water is unavoidable. 
In an extreme drought year grazing use 
will be heavier than normal but in a 
l)-year period there should not be over 
me or two such years. In other years 
grazing use should never be more than 
moderate, even on ranges in good or 
excellent condition, if the full produc- 
live capacity of the range is to be 
realized. Generally in areas of higher 
rainfall (above 18 inches per year) 
¢ the diet. | %"42ing use may be heavier than in the 
reseed more arid regions, although the degree 
ae af use will depend upon the plants pres- 
aad on Boil ent. On sandy soils grazing use must 
ree of grit usually be lighter than on more compact 
; soy ie sils because of wind erosion. 
) the plav Under moderate use, some individual 
parse. How plants will remain ungrazed throughout 
ity may ) the year, some will be lightly grazed 
ase of su¢ and others are apt to be closely grazed. 
burrogras A properly used range will, at the end 
rable forag of the grazing year or season, look 
patchy,” whereas an overused range 
will often be grazed closely to a uniform 
height. Furthermore, even on the most 
heavily grazed ranges 15 to 25 per cent 
of the grass volume will inevitably be 
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Figure 2. A contrast in range condition. In the foreground there is a fair cover 
of perennial vegetation but it is composed mainly of ring muhly or ring grass, 
largely worthless for grazing. Remnants of blue grama, black grama, sideoats and 
Texas timothy may be found. Note the thin cover which will permit rapid invasion 
of noxious range plants. The three bushel shown are the poisonous: bush Senecio. 
This range would be judged as in poor condition. In the background the density of 
plant cover is excellent and blue grama is the predominant plant with ring muhly 
occurring only as a minor species. Black and sideoats gramas, Texas timothy and 
silver bluestem form an important part of the plant cover. This range would score 


good to excellent condition. 


nesses 


left on the ground because a cow can’t 
graze much closer than %- to %-inch 
stubble. 

Careful measurements are necessary 
to judge the degree of grazing use ex- 
pressed in terms of percentage volume 
removal. The following listing for blue 
grama in good condition will serve as a 
guide to degree of use based on average 
stubble height. 


Degree of use Average stubble height 


eee Forage crop ungrazed 
Light (less than 20 per cent 

volume removed)......... Above 5 inches 
Moderate or proper (40 per 

cent of volume removed).......... 2 inches 
Heavy (40-60 percent of volume 

WORGIUOQN 5 oes tas 1 to 2 inches 


Extremely heavy (60 per cent 

or more of volume 

POMOVGU soi ie ccse Less than 1 inch 

Annual grasses and weeds. A marked 
increase in abundance of annuals such 
as Russian thistle, sixweeks fescue, 
needle grama, annual threeawn, false 
buffalograss, red brome and _ foxtail 
barley should be viewed with concern, 
since if the increase is at the expense 
of the perennial grasses grazing ca- 
pacity will be lowered. Although annuals 
may come in after a drought, they are 
also characteristic of too heavy grazing. 

Noxious range plants. Increase of 
noxious range plants such as snakeweed 
is generally favored by a thinning stand 
of perennial grasses. Reduced forage 


crops result because these generally un- 
palatable plants compete for and rob 
the better forage plants of much soil 
moisture. 


SOIL INDICATORS 


Litter. Continued too heavy grazing 
destroys the moisture-holding capacity 
of the upper soil layer by preventing 
the accumulation of plant litter which, 
when abundant, is nature’s best rain 
stretcher. 


Soil deposition. This item should not 
be graded unless the character of soil 
permits ready movement by wind. 


Soil removal and gully formation. No 
one questions that a certain amount of 
soil movement is natural, particularly 
on naturally sparsely vegetated areas, 
but where erosion is abnormally speeded 
up it is generally the result of destruc- 
tion or thinning of the protective mantle 
of vegetation. Where the original fertile 
topsoil remains, revegetation can usually 
be attained by light stocking or protec- 
tion for a few years from grazing. On 
the other hand, where the upper soil 
layer has been removed, establishment 
of desirable perennial grass vegetation 
is slow and difficult and can only be 
accelerated by permitting the building 
up of the soil through the accumulation 
of plant litter and debris. The soil lay- 
ers may be readily observed in road cuts 
but care must be exercised in choosing a 
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SCORE CARD FOR GRADING RANGE CONDITIONS 
(Adapted to southwestern perennial grassland yearlong ranges) 
PLANT INDICATORS ; : 
Vigor and Condition—Perennial Grasses “Tenn ertinent 
Based on color, height and volume, compare with moderately grazed or protected areas. 7 
Grasses robust, with healthy, dark green color and extremely numerous leaves, seed stalks tall and numerous, few 
or no dead plants except in unusual drought. Reproduction plentiful in good years. Sod and bunchgrasses firm 
UI I isin snesas canis efecto ae “a 
Grasses as above with tall seed stalks. Reproduction sparse except in extremely good years. Occasional spots in 
the type in fair or poor condition. Sod and bunchgrasses firm. Occasional plants slightly pedestaled 
Grasses apparently healthy but forage crops poor and rains do not seem to be as effective as in former years. Sod 
thinning, many bunchgrasses loose, obviously pedestaled 
Grasses weak, may be pale, sickly color. Heavy and continued rains do not 
promote luxuriant growth. Seedlings rare, death loss great, roots exposed, pull up easily, distinctly pedestaled.=7 
Vigor and Condition—Browse 
(Palatable shrubs) (Do not grade unless browse makes up 20% or more of plant cover) 
New basal growth and plentiful young plants 
Plants closely browsed but not hedged 
Browse line forming. Plants assume hedged appearance 
Distinct browse line. Many plants dead with numerous dead branches. Inferior species heavily grazed............... 
Density Excellent=1 Good=2 Fair=3 Poor=4 
Composition Excellent=1 Good=2 Fair=3 Poor=4 
Grazing Use 
Current Use (at or near close of grazing year or season) 
Nonuse 
Light (less than 20% volume removed on grama types) Figure 
Moderate (20-40% volume removed on grama types) a ae 
Heavy (40-60% volume removed on grama types) : ee a lac 
Extremely heavy (60%-+ volume removed on grama types) ay hy: 
In past 10 years o- ht { 
Use has varied from nonuse to light ; = at - 
Use has varied from nonuse or light to moderate 22 3a os eee ' aA 
Use has varied from nonuse or light to heavy pe ol 
Use has varied from moderate to heavy d ‘ll . 
Use has been invariably heavy to extremely heavy = " ‘he ) 
Annual Grasses and Weeds sround) 
Sparse or lacking=0 Abundant=1 Very abundant=2 will not 1 
Noxious Range Plants 
(Including pricklypear, bitterweed, and half-shrubs such as snakeweed) 
None 0 Seattered colonies —1 |fsite whi 
Abundant and well distributed Excessive abundance Whereve 
SOIL INDICATORS with a: 
Litter heavily 1 
On soil surface between plants and composed principally of perennial grass seed stalks zon has 
Very abundant =1 Common “Freq 
Scarce ...... os vo 100 feet 
Soil Deposition (wind which it 
(Do not grade unless soil is subject to blowing) Seestoch 
No drift Slight drift — 
Moderate drift =% Heavy drift 
Excessive drift (blow sand and dunes) 
Soil Removal (water and wind) 
All soil layers or horizons intact and well covered with plant debris, no apparent sheet erosion 


All soil layers intact but soil movement can be detected by occasional miniature alluvial fans, occasional exposed pr . 
pebbles and rocks my 1 |} Tange 
Upper soil horizon beginning to break up with numerous miniature alluvial fans, erosional pavement forming from ticularly 

exposed pebbles and rocks i a lesser 
Upper soil horizon rapidly being removed, with spots of raw subsoil exposed, erosional pavement developed the her 


Upper soil horizon largely removed, erosional pavement excessive, soils generally hard and compact, raw subsoil exposed tion cla 
Gully Formation card ar 


No gullies oe tural E 
Occasional small shallow gullies but well healed with vegetation 895 ent 
Occasional shallow gullies =2 Frequent gullies, shallow tional ] 
Occasional deep gullies ad Frequent deep V- or U-shaped gullies in - 
ANIMAL INDICATORS Meds 
Livestock f 
Cattle. Av. wt. breeding cows and calf crop: or rans 
950+ Ibs. with 80+ per cent calf crop; av. wt. 8 mo. old calves 400+ IDS. -2...........-2cscececeeececeseeeseeceseeeeeececeeeeeereneeseceneeenni as kan 
850+ Ibs. with 70-80 per cent calf crop; av. wt. calves 350-400 bs. -.............-eeceeceeceeseeeceeeseeceeeneeeeesceecenennsescencesnanenensenny found » 
700+ lbs. with 50-70 per cent calf crop; av. wt. calves 300-350 Ibs. -...2...........2..eceeceecceeseeseeeeceeeceeeseneenneneeeseneeneecssasenaees tions 1 
Less than 700 lbs., less than 50 per cent calf crop; av. wt. calves less than 300 IDS. ~........-2----.--:..--:-----ceeceseeeeeeseeeeeeenteeeeenene heavy 
Sheep. Lambs, weight at end of season: Best 
DN gpk Scns csciitecsinnnten te = UNG TN icici eiisnincvindictnminiasiiminclenaagaaae fhe 
ka a a ee =—% tie iain BE siete si cnn ccass : 7. 
Rodents and Rabbits ; hy U 
Population of kangaroo rats, prairie dogs, cottontail rabbits, jack rabbits: two p 
Normal or below=1 Abundant=2 Excessive=3 earma 
INTERPRETATION OF TOTAL SCORE seen. 
Excellent Ing se 


of gr; 
ductiv 
server 
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Figure 3. This range is in poor condi- 

ion as indicated by poor vegetation 
over, lack of litter, heavy erosion and 
por physical condition of livestock. Al- 
thought the cow has a calf, it will be 
ight at shipping time, and being in poor 
physical condition, she probably will 
miss calving next year. This is poten- 
tially a productive range (as indicated 
by the protected grass in the back- 
ground) but in its present condition it 
vill not respond readily to rain. 


site where all horizons are _ intact. 
Wherever the soil surface is covered 
with a rock pavement and plants are 
heavily pedestaled, the upper soil hori- 
ion has probably been removed. 
“Frequent” gullies are those less than 
100 feet apart. “Deep” gullies are those 
which interfere with the movement of 
livestock. 


ANIMAL INDICATORS 


Livestock. The best weights and high- 
est productivity are attainable only 
when the animals are supplied plentiful 
range forage yearlong. This is par- 
ticularly true in the case of cattle and to 
a lesser degree with sheep grazed under 
the herder system. The various condi- 
tion classes of cattle listed in the score 
tard are based on New Mexico Agricul- 
tural Experiment Station Press Bulletin 
825 entitled “Benefits, Based on Nutri- 
tional Requirements, from Proper Stock- 
ing of Ranges,” by P. E. Neale. 

Rodents and rabbits. The population 
of range forage destroying animals such 
as kangaroo rats and rabbits has been 
found to increase markedly under condi- 
tions where grazing use has been too 
heavy over a period of years. 

Best time to judge range condition. 
Range condition may be appraised at 
any time during the year but there are 
two periods in the Southwest when the 
farmarks of condition are most easily 
seen. These are at the end of the graz- 
ing season in May or June when degree 
of grazing use and condition and pro- 
ductivity of livestock are readily ob- 
served, and early in the fall at the end 
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of the summer growth period when the 
effect of rainfall on forage growth and 


the final shipping weights of livestock 
may be determined. 


Using the Score Card 


Keeping in mind the various items 
discussed briefly above, you are now 
ready to use the score card. Under each 
heading, circle or check the item most 
descriptive of the condition found to 
occur on your range or pasture. 

If your score is excellent, congratulate 
yourself that you are producing the 
most meat for the war effort and can 
continue for many years on your present 
basis of operation. If your score is 
good, pat yourself on the back but keep 
an eagle eye out that you don’t fall 
down into the unsatisfactory class. If 
your score is fair or unsatisfactory, 
something is wrong with your manage- 
ment or you just have too much live- 
stock. A score of poor is the most 
undesirable condition of all for the sus- 
tained long-time production of livestock 
products and can only be corrected by 
drastic downward adjustments in live- 
stock numbers, followed by the most 
careful management of the range and 
husbandry of the livestock. 

Judging range condition is not some- 
thing new; on the other hand, there is 
much to learn through research and 
practical experience. The score card 
presented above may leave much to be 
desired for grading range condition and 
will probably receive much warranted 
comment. However, it is an attempt to 
summarize the many and frequently 
obscure factors which enter into judging 
condition. It is believed that the future 
welfare of the range livestock industry 
will depend in large measure on the 
proper recognition of range condition 
and the prompt adjustment in manage- 
ment to meet this condition whenever 
necessary. Any and all comments will 
be gratefully received. 


GREENLEE COUNTY OFFICERS 


Cattlemen attending the annual meet- 
ing of the Greenlee County Cattlemen’s 
Association several weeks ago elected 
Ivan McKinney, Clifton, Ariz., to the 
presidency; Frank Willis, Jr., Duncan, 
vice-president, and Jess Stacy, Duncan, 
secretary-treasurer. About 125 persons 
came to the convention, which took place 
at Eagle Creek, Ariz. 


Idaho Bull Sale 
Sets New Top Price 


N THE Idaho Cattlemen’s Association 

bull auction, held Oct. 14 at Poca- 
tello, Mark Donald 40th, owned by Her- 
bert Chandler of Baker, Ore., took top 
price of the sale when he went to Clar- 
ence A. Garrett of Pocatello for $1,400. 
Inasmuch as the previous high for the 
event had been $1,250, this price estab- 
lished a new record. The second-high 
price was $525, brought by Grant R. 
Grover’s Royal Teton when sold to Ed 
Riggan. Two heifers averaged $105 and 
104 bul!s averaged $236.40. The top 10 
bulls averaged $493; total sale receipts 
were $24,795. 

Manager of the sale was Ray Swanson 
of Pocatello, the organization’s president, 
and the auction was conducted by Col. 
Earl Walters, Filer, assisted by Roland 
Hawes of Boise, past president of the 
association, A. J. Funk of Blackfoot, 
and Leon Weeks. 


At a banquet and dance which con- 
cluded the meeting, William Skinner, 
president of the chamber of commerce, 
delivered a brief address, as did Law- 
rence Mollin, Denver, of the American 
National Live Stock Association. 

Another bull sale was scheduled by 


the Idaho group for Oct. 28 at Twin 
Falls. 


Yavapai Calf Sale 


To tell about the Yavapai calf sale 
last Saturday at Hays Ranch is a super- 
colossal job, for we long since ran out 
of adjectives that could do justice to 
those Yavapai Cattle Growers’ National 
Calf Sales and barbecues. They grow 
bigger and better with the years—and 
this was the 12th year they have 
brought calves in (one from each ranch) 
as a donation to the work of the Ameri- 
can National Live Stock Association. 
Clarence Jackson was mingling around 
with the other 749 folks (yes, 750 people 
were there) and maybe a lot of those 
present didn’t know that he was the 
starter of the plan to give a calf, way 
back in the days when calves weren’t 
worth much; everybody had plenty of 
calves, but no cash. In spite of all the 
dry weather we’ve been hearing about. 
the 62 head of calves brought there by 
62 different cattlemen (some couldn’t 
bring calves this year, so they brought 
the cash instead), were in good condition 


ANOTHER CONVENTION APPROACHES 


American National Live Stock Association members are reminded that it is not 
too early to start making plans to attend the annual meeting in Denver, Jan. 


11-13, 1945. 


Of first consideration is the matter of reservations. 


In this connection, the 


Shirley-Savoy will again be the headquarters hotel. Members are urged to place 
their reservation requests as soon as possible by writing to “Ike” Walton, Hotel 


Shirley-Savoy, Denver, Colo. 


Be sure to specify time of arrival; it is equally 


important that you mention exact length of stay and definite departure date. 
You will recognize that these details are essential because of continuing emerg- 


ency conditions. 











































































and averaged 403 pounds. Bidding was 
spirited, and the high bid was $52 per 
head. 

Ross Perner, president of the Yavanai 
Cattle Growers’ Association, was on the 
job, trying to be everywhere at once. 
This calf sale is the best demonstration 
in the world that anything will work if 
people work at it together for good. 
The Yavapai Calf Sale is an institution 
now, and the Hays Ranch will always 
be the place to hold it, so the only ques- 
tion to settle each fall is the date.— 
Mrs. J. M. KEITH, in Arizona Cattle 
Growers’ News Letter. 


PROLIFIC PORKER 


After butchering hogs and cattle for 
more than a half century a Canon City, 
Colo., resident who operates a slaughter 
and packing house in the city was dress- 
ing an animal recently when he had to 
look twice. On each side of the heart 
was a smaller one. Never before in the 
history of slaughtering has such a phe- 
nomenon occurred, members of the in- 
dustry declare.—RAY FREEDMAN. 


CHICAGO SHOW DEC. 2-7 


Numerous entries are being received 
for the Chicago Market Fat Stock and 
Carlot Competition to be held Dec. 2-7 at 
the Union Stock Yards, according to B. 
H. Heide, who has charge of entries for 
the event. As in the International Live 
Stock Exposition, which the coming show 
replaces for the duration, individual 
classes are included for steers, hogs and 
sheep in both open and junior divisions 
as well as carload lots. Individual class 
entries closed Nov. 1, while carload lot 
entries will be accepted until Nov. 25. 


MEAT DEHYDRATION 


jhe dehydrating of meat, in experi- 

ments conducted by the Department 
of Agriculture, reduced the weight 60 to 
70 per cent. Subsequent compression of 
the product for packaging reduced the 
volume 65 to 73 per cent. A report of 
these experiments is presented under 
sponsorship of the agricultural research 
administration. 

Dehydrated raw meat, as removed 
from the drier, was found to be a gen- 
erally better product than dehydrated 
cooked meat but offered a problem in 
keeping quality that requires further 
study. Precooking the meat improved 
its ability to keep without refrigeration 
and was a part of most processes. Meat 
for dehydration should be _ perfectly 
fresh, and studies of packaging and 
storage showed metal cans to be the 
best container for meats that must be 
stored for long periods without refrig- 
eration. 

The report of the studies contains 48 
pages and is available at 15 cents a copy 
from the Superintendent of Documents, 
Washington, D. C., under the designation 
“Meat Dehydration, A Report of Re- 
search Work for Its Commercial Devel- 
opment,” Circular 706. 
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THE LIVESTOCK OUTLOOK 


(From an address by Chas. A. Bur- 
meister, office of production, War Food 
Administration, at the 39th annual meet- 
ing of the American Meat Institute, Chi- 
cago, Sept. 26.) 


LL OF US,IN TRYING TO VISUAL- 

ize the future, base our judgments 
largely on past experiences, although we 
know that history does not necessarily 
repeat. In order to appraise the present 
supply situation in the livestock indus- 
try and the factors which contributed to 
it, so that we may determine future 
trends, I will review briefly the major 
developments that have occurred since 
World War I. 


When the war ended in late 1918, 
cattle numbers in this country were at 
a new peak and totaled 73,000,000 head. 
They had expanded throughout the war 
period, despite large increases in slaugh- 
ter. Hog numbers also were at new 
highs, and the number of horses and 
mules, totaling nearly 27,000,000 head, 
was the largest we have ever had. Sheep 
numbers were sharply down, as there 
had been continued liquidation of sheep 
over the previous seven years. 

Steadily expanding demand for beef 
and pork, as a result of military and 
allied needs, had stimulated production 
of hogs and cattle, even though severe 
droughts in some sections and poor crop 
yields in 1916 and 1918 had been de- 
terrent factors. Prices were high com- 
pared with peacetimes. Although they 
continued favorable on hogs for nearly 
a year after the war, and almost two 
years afterward on cattle, producers 
apparently deemed it wise to trim sails 
and adjust numbers downward to a 
peacetime basis, even though there were 
many optimistic predictions about great 
possibilities for a large export trade in 
meats and livestock to feed the starving 
peoples of Europe and rebuild their 
herds. 


Painful Adjustment 


In late 1919 hog prices broke sharply, 
but the break in cattle prices did not 
begin until about a year later. By the 
end of 1920, prices were down to pre- 
war levels, and the livestock and meat 
industry was experiencing a terrific de- 
flation headache. For the cattle industry 
there was a long period ahead of painful 
adjustment and slow liquidation, during 
which the weaker operators gradually 
were forced out. Herds in 1920 included 
mere than 10,000,000 steers, many of 
these the aged ones then so plentiful in 
the range country. Adjustments included 
disposing of these steers and reducing 
steer numbers, selling a larger propor- 
tion of calves for slaughter and reduc- 
ing the cow herd and the number of 
calves kept for replacement. These ad- 
justments were not completed until the 
end of 1927, and throughout the period 
cattle prices generally were considered to 










be unfavorable by most producers, In 
late 1927 they began to improve rapidly 
as a result of smaller supplies of cattle 
for slaughter and they continued to rise 
through 1928 and 1929. 

By 1928 cattle numbers were dowr, 
16,000,000 head from the 1918 peak, and 
steer numbers had been cut almost in 
half. Once more cattlemen began to 
build up their herds. Numbers increased 
steadily until 1934, despite the great 
drop in prices as a result of the depres. 
sion. In that year came the worst 
drought in history, and cattle numbers 
were a million larger than the peak 
reached in 1918. Government purchases 
of more than 8,000,000 cattle for slaugh- 
ter as a drought-relief measure, together 
with increased commercial slaughter, 
reduced numbers 5,500,000 head in that) @ 
year. A repetition of the drought in 
1936 caused further liquidation, and by 
1938 numbers were down 9,000,000 head 
from the 1934 peak. They have since 
been increasing at the rate of 2,000,000 
to 4,000,000 head a year, and this year 
the total was up to 82,200,000—nearly 
8,000,000 more than in 1934 and 9,000,- | 
000 more than in 1918. The 17,000,000 
increase in cattle numbers since 1938 in- 
cludes 6,000,000 cows, heifers and heifer 
calves kept primarily for producing milk, 
and nearly 11,000,000 beef-type cattle. 
Steers and bulls are up slightly more 
than 2,000,000 head. 
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Present Reductions 


Last fall, state agricultural goal com- 
mittees, guided by appraisals of feed re- 
sources and carrying capacity in their 
respective states, recommended reduc- He 
tions in cattle numbers that would bring} time 
the national total down to slightly below Chave 
77,000,000 head by the end of this year, 
a reduction of more than 5,000,000 head, 
or 6.5 per cent. Unless there were un- ~" 


usually large death losses, this reduction and | 
could be effected only by greatly in- 
creasing the country’s cattle and calf have 
slaughter. than 
Readjusting cattle numbers downward make 
from present levels is largely a matter aul 
of reducing breeding stock, cows and snou 
heifers. This needs to be emphasized 
because much of the discussion about . 
the cattle situation this year appears © | Rang 
overlook this fact or to ignore it. The vada 
industry must maintain a minimum of} (°” 
6,000,000 steers in peacetime to provide} Mg 1 


consumers with the pre-war average per 
capita supply of the kind of beef they 
want. Although steer numbers at the 
beginning of this year totaled 7,500,000 
head, this number can be quickly reduced 
by marketing a larger proportion of 
calves for slaughter, and retaining fewer 
calves for steer replacements. There are 
definite indications that this is being 
done this year. Since the calf crop this 
year, plus cattle imports, is expected to 
total about 34,500,000 head, the slaughter 
of cattle and calves plus death losses 
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HE best ads published in behalf of MoorMan’s 

Range Minerals for Cattle are those written by 

Moorman customers who regularly feed this labor- 
saving, profit-making complete mineral feed. 


Here is another typical customer report—this 
time from New Mexico. Joe Mitchell & Son of 
Chaves County tell us: 


“We have been feeding both MoorMan’s Range 
and GroFat Minerals for the past two years. I 
have found them far more beneficial to my cattle 
than any mineral I have ever fed, but would like to 
make myself plain as to the length of time one 
should feed a mineral before criticizing the results. 


“The first year I fed MoorMan’s Minerals, both 
Range and GroFat, I was unable to judge the feed 
value I was getting from the minerals. After go- 
ing into the second year, the results I have found in 


HMoorMans 


MINERAL FEED 


Moorman Mfg. Co., R-103, Quincy, IIl. 
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MoorMan’s Minerals Are 
Worth “Double Their Present Price’ 


the condition of my cattle, and the saving on feeds, 
I still would feed MoorMan’s Minerals if they were 
to cost double their present price as it would pay a 
profit. 


“The photograph shows some of the pure bred 
Hereford bulls that have had MoorMan’s Minerals 
since weaning time. We feel that these bulls are 
able to go into service in a much healthier condi- 
tion by having been fed a complete mineral feed. 
We gladly recommend MoorMan’s Complete Min- 
eral Feeds to all our friends in the livestock busi- 
ness.” 


To learn just why this New Mexico feeder — like 
thousands of cattlemen all over the range country— 
finds the MoorMan way of mineral feeding so profit- 
able, just ask your Moorman dealer. Or clip coupon. 


Moorman Mfg. Co., Dept. R-103, Quincy, Ill. 


Without obligation to me, please send full information about Moor- 
Man’s Range Minerals for Cattle. 


SOO iid nc as wate ecco bhi eae lan caameiae 
DI OF Bik atin ee intinosnens Ne ees 
Cana ihe eatin UR aie sce 





must be in excess of this figure to ob- 
tain a reduction in cattle numbers. The 
rate of slaughter thus far this year indi- 
cates that the combined slaughter of 
cattle and calves will be about 33,000,000 
head, or about 5,500,000 more than last 
year. This, together with average death 
losses, indicates that numbers at the be- 
ginning of 1945 probably will be down 
nearly 1,000,000 head from the peak of 
82,200,000 reached last January. The de- 
creases will be mostly in cows and young 
stock, as these are the kinds in which 
the greatest increases in slaughter have 
occurred this year. 


Cyclical Pattern 


It is typical of the cattle industry that 
once a reversal in the trend of numbers 
occurs, the movement continues in the 
new direction for several years, and 
thus there develops the typical cyclical 
pattern of the industry in which num- 
bers increase for a certain number of 
years, usually about six—and then de- 
crease for an equal or longer period of 
time. These long-time patterns of in- 
creasing and decreasing numbers reflect 
both the biological aspects of cattle pro- 
duction and the economic factors which 
affect it. Changes from year to year are 
moderate because of the time required 
to produce cattle and the reluctance of 
cattlemen to liquidate breeding herds 
except under most adverse conditions. 

Since 1936, range, feed and pasture 
conditions have been generaily favorable 
over most of the country, with only 


scattering areas adversely affected. 
These favorable conditions made it pos- 
sible to expand cattle operations and 
were an incentive for building up herds. 
Most cattlemen now realize that their 
industry is in a somewhat vulnerable 
position in the event there should be a 
recurrence of drought conditions. They 
are aware also that demand for meats 
may be less favorable after the war ends 
and there is a general readjustment of 
business to a peacetime basis. There 
seems reason to believe, therefore, that 
there will be a general tendency to mar- 
ket cattle liberally in the next few years 
and to continue reducing numbers. The 
rate of decrease, however, will depend 
on range and feed conditions and on the 
price situation. One will be determined 
by the weather and the other by develop- 
ments in the general business situation 
which affect consumer buying power. 
Past experiences show that adverse 
range and feed conditions will accelerate 
cattle liquidation. A fall in prices will 
at first retard it because of the hope of 
price recovery. If prices continue low 
for some time, however, the weaker oper- 
ators gradually quit and there is a gen- 
eral tendency for everyone to curtail 
somewhat. There have been periods 
when prices were so low as to cause pro- 
ducers to hold back their cows because 
it was more advantageous to keep them 
and raise calves than to sacrifice them. 
The feed situation and the relation- 
ship of prices of feeder cattle to prices 
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Secretary Reports 
By F.E.M. 


Reports from almost all sections of the 
West indicate relatively light demand for 
feeder calves although here and there 
some fairly good sales have been Made, 
The slaughter outlet has continued good, 
with the net results that for the first 
eight months of the year 58 per cent 
more calves had been slaughtered under 
federal inspection than a year ago, 

* * * 

The American National Live Stock 
Association started preaching early mar. 
keting many months ago. There were 
some who said it couldn’t be done, put 
the record shows that it has been done. 
The marketing has been early and as 
great a degree of stability has existed in 
the markets as could possiby be expected 
under present emergency conditions. 

* * * 


Railroads have been operating about at 
the peak of their capacity. Perhaps it is 
fortunate that there is a limit to the 
number of livestock cars they can fur- 
nish in any one week. That is one of the 
stabilizing factors. Also, packers have 
been operating at just about manpower 
capacity. Any substantial increase above 
recent levels would make it difficult for 
them to clear the yards. This does not 
mean that their plant capacity has been 
reached, but the volume handled has been 
large. 


RIGHT FOR PLAYING HOOKEY— 


THE DAY THEY GAVE CUTTER PELMENAL!" 


Beware severe climatic changes —hard 
drives — changes in feed! All can cause 
symptoms of ‘‘shipping fever.’’ Vaccinate 
routinely! And with Cutter Pelmenal, the 
vaccine that stops hemorrhagic septicemia 
and increases resistance against related 
diseases. Pelmenal is ‘“‘alhydrox’’—a plus 
value fully explained on the opposite page! 
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Feed conditions are generally reported 
favorable 11 most sections of the West. 
recent good rains in the Panhandle in 
Texas Will slow down shipments to mar- 
ket. Some potential shippers overnight 
pecame buyers. This shows how quickly 
the livestock industry adjusts itself to 
new conditions. Likewise, it places the 
range cattle producers in a much more 
independent position. That also helps to 
prevent heavy market declines. They can 
ship them or hold them, depending on 
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A very interesting visit to the whole- 
sale and retail beef markets at New 
York City left the impression of a meat- 
hungry city. As one Safeway store meat 
salesman put it, “I can sell more of any- 
thing I can get, whether it is utility or 
grade AA.” The campaign to sell utility 
peef has gone over so big that branch 
house managers were asking when the 
big run of utility beef was going to show 
up. They couldn’t fill the orders for it. 
Utility beef was quoted in the black mar- 
j ket, which shows that it isn’t exactly a 
drug on the market, as it might easily 
have been without the campaign started 
late in July. Few people realize that, 
with the cattle and calf slaughter in 
August and September the largest of any 
60-day period on record, there likewise 


















YOU'LL GET “ALHYDROX” 
IN THESE IMPORTANT 
CUTTER PRODUCTS 


(and many others) 


PELMENAL for “Shipping 
Fever” and “‘related diseases”’ 


BLACKLEGOL for Blackleg 
CHARBONOL for Anthrax 












ALHYDROX 


It means peak protection for your livestock. 
An advantage exclusive with Cutter! 


was a larger proportionate supply of util- 
ity beef in the meat going to consumers 
than at any previous time. This was due 
to the light feeding operations this fall 
and to the heavy set-aside order (60 per 
cent) on the better grades of beef. 

* * * 

It is still impossible to tell whether 
cattle feeding operations during the win- 
ter will be sufficient anywhere near to 
meet the demand for beef next winter 
and spring. There was a fairly good 
movement to the feedlots in the July to 
September period. It was not a big move- 
ment, however, and a big movement was 
needed, particularly in view of the fact 
there were 41 per cent fewer cattle on 
feed Aug. 1 than a year ago. The next 60 
days will tell the tale—whether we are 
going to have an extreme shortage of 
beef or a reasonably adequate supply 
next spring. 

* x x 

I can remember when San Antonio was 
a real cow-town and the Gunter Hotel the 
headquarters for the visiting cowmen. 
The army has taken over. On a recent 
visit there the occasional western hat, 
still visible in the lobby of the Gunter, 
looked as out of place as an eastern dude 
on a real cow horse. 

oa * on 


Where are all the people coming from? 
Every large city is crowded to overflow- 
ing. It would naturally be assumed that 
the small cities and. towns had many 
vacant houses, but this does not seem to 
be the case. There is quite a boom on in 
residence property in the small towns, 


If you had the time, the money, the help 
—you could best protect your livestock 
against disease with small, repeated doses 
of vaccine. Just as antitoxin is ““manufac- 
tured” in horses for prevention of human 
disease —by small, repeated doses of 


















































and nearly all cities, small, medium or 
large, have the same housing problem. 
There may be a few vacant farms here 
and there, but no one can find the empty 
homes that millions of war workers and 
soldiers are supposed to go back to when 
the war is over. 
* * & 

What will be the demand for beef in 
the post-war world? Opinions differ. 
Some say that the beef cattle industry is 
going to suffer because of the present 
scarcity of its product, forcing changes 
in dietary habits of millions of people. 
The writer believes this will be true only 
to a very limited extent and that on the 
other side of the picture there are thou- 
sands upon thousands of people just 
waiting for the day when they can again 
get a good beefsteak at their butcher 
shop or their favorite restaurant. Is the 
campaign to sell utility beef a factor in 
this regard? In the opinion of the writer, 
no. First, it must be remembered that all 
this utility beef would have been sold 
whether or not there had been a cam- 
paign to sell it. The campaign merely 
helped to move it quickly and to avoid 
congestions in the markets. No doubt 
some people who do not know how to 
cook it properly have had bad results, 
but the writer has queried many people 
in many places about it and has found 
very little complaint. The beef cattle 
industry has done a good job during a 
most trying year. If we can do as well 
next year we can congratulate ourselves. 

a * a 


The writer made an interesting visit to 





1S THIS NEW WORD 
IN YOUR VOCABULARY ? 


Whenever you inject an “alhydrox’” 


vaccine into an animal, the whole shot 
isn’t taken into the system at one time. 
Instead, the vaccine is held in the ani- 
mal’s tissues and released slowly, over a 
considerable period of time. 


See the big advantage? With Cutter 


toxin over a period of months. 


Today, thanks to a special process 
called “alhydrox” (short for “aluminum- 
hydroxide-adsorbed” )—you can get the 
same results by simply saying ‘‘Cutter.” 


“alhydrox” you get the same, ideal pro- 
tection as with small, repeated doses. 
It’s the biggest difference between Cutter 
and ordinary vaccines. It’s a word to look 
for—and remember—to help prevent 
disease losses! 


If not available locally, write for name of nearest supplier. Address any Cutter branch office 
Los Angeles + Seattle - Ft. Worth » San Antonic + Denver + Calgary + Regina » Vancouver + Winnipeg 
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the Bureau of Animal Industry coopera- 
tive experiment station at Woodward, 


Okla. This station has done some 
very fine work in developing forage 


plants and grasses adapted to the South- 
west. One of the most interesting proj- 
ects shown to the big crowd of visitors 
was a sagebrush cutting demonstration. 
They just simply mow it down as thoveh 
it were hay, and a nearby field treated 
similarly a year or two ago gave first- 
hand evidence of tremendous improve- 
ment in torage cover. 


It is too bad election doesn’t come 
oftener. So many promises are being 


made about things that are to be done 
for the benefit of everyone, controls that 
are to be released as soon as possible, 
etc., that it almost makes the world seem 
worth living in again. We even hear ru- 
mors that meat rationing is to be discon- 
tinued just before election, not because 
there is any surplus of meat (the recent 
80 per cent set-aside order on canners 


and cutters shows it is getting tighter 
instead of better) but because everyone 
will be happy if rationing is stopped 
whether they can get any more meat or 
nov. 


I was readin’ the other day in a labor 
newspaper wich claims to hev a lot of 
folks readin’ it, where the cattel kings 
of the West is denyin’ the poor laborin’ 
feller who works on ranches an’ farms 
the right to orginize. It seems like 
these here cattel kings—accordin’ to the 
writin’ feller in this here paper — is 
grindin’ down the laborin’ man by holdin’ 
up the price of beef wich is perdooced 
by payin’ starvashun wages. Of course 
all this here is goin’ to be stopped, sez 
the feller. The cattel kings is goin’ to 
hev to stop exploitin’ the poor. The 
standard of livin’ an’ workin’ hours has 
gotta be improved, sez this here paper. 
Mebbe they want chuck waggins to be 
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SULFAGUANIDINE 


Hardly a beef or dairy herd in this country is 
free of White Scours. Your calves that die or 
are stunted because of this disease represent 
a preventable profit loss. 

Lederle’s SULFAGUANIDINE is the proven 
treatment that works right where the trouble 
is—IN THE INTESTINES. Calves treated with 
SULFAGUANIDINE get well faster—are never as 
sick as when treated by any other method! 

The calves you save today will build your 
profit margin tomorrow. 


Send for FREE booklet: 
“Save Valuable Animals With Sulfaguanidine”’ 


ANIMAL HEALTH 1S OWNER’S WEALTH 
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fixed up with ice cream freezers go the 
hands kin have ice cream onct a day 

Now iffen the boys knows anny cattel 
kings, they better warn ’em that the Clo 
is shore lathered up—and to let go of 
them dogies an’ not be holdin’ them fer 
higher prices an’ deprivin’ the war 
worker of his meat. An’ what is further 
they gotta quit throwin’ all this here 
utility beef on the market an’ quit holdin’ 
back the prime stuff. It ain’t fair to 
keep the prime stuff an’ make Sidney 
Hillman eat tough meat! It jest ain't 
right. Barnum sed they was a foo] 
borned every minnit, but the birth rate 
was lower in them days, an’ chanctes are 
they is more borned now than then, wich 
probibly accounts fer how come these 
writin’ fellers kin hand out the lingo 
they do, an’ find folks to believe it. 

Iffen a feller wasn’t so doggone bizzy 
on the ranch an’ he could set down an’ 
lissen to this here polytical scrap, it'd 
shore be a lotta fun.—F.H.S. 


MORE FEED PER ANIMAL UNIT 


The amount of feed per animal unit on 
farms on Jan. 1 will be about 15 per cent 
above the 1943-44 crop, according to a 
forecast made by the Department of Ag- 
riculture. Total supplies of feed grains 
for the 1944-45 feeding year are expected 
to reach 129,300,000 tons—2 per cent be- 
low this year’s supply but the third larg- 
est on record. Moderate declines are seen 
in sheep, cattle, horse and mule numbers 
and considerable reductions in hogs and 
chickens. This year’s bumper corn crop 
was put at 3,196,977 bushels in the Oct. 
1 estimate. WFA officials are predicting 
an end to their major controls over corn 
before the first of next year. 


QUARTERLY N. M. MEETING 

Following is a list of resolutions 
adopted at the third quarterly executive 
board meeting of the New Mexico Cattle 


Growers’ Association in Albuquerque, 
Sept. 25: 
An expression of commendation to 


WFA Director Marvin Jones for cooper- 
ation extended, and a recommendation 
that WFA regulations be kept flexible to 
forestall long supplies of any grade or 
quality of beef; that no regulations be 
allowed to interfere with ready move- 
ment into channels of consumption; that 
there be no dumping of excess foods at 
the end of the war, to depress the mar- 
ket and injure the industry. A recom- 
mendation that the work of the Joint 
Livestock Committee be continued. 


TRACTORS MATCH HORSES 


A USDA report estimates that in 1944 
horses and mules represent about 55 per 
cent of the total draw-bar power on 
American farms, while the 45 per cent 
represented by tractor power is some- 
what equalized by the fact that tractor 
power works longer hours in the year and 
the total pull is believed to be almost 
evenly balanced. Colt production is not 
sufficient to maintain the present num- 
ber of work animals. 
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NUMBER SEVEN 


ofa series of messages devoted to the wel- 
fare of the Live Stock and Meat Industry. 


ay = 


MARKETING AGENCIES— 
an important link in the chain 


The system of marketing meat animals has 
been changed greatly since the days when 
livestock producers sold their animals to 
local butchers to be slaughtered and con- 
sumed locally. Since that time, livestock 
markets and processing plants have been 
established at convenient points between 
the areas of extensive production and the 
points of greatest demand and ultimate 
consumption. 


The livestock producer of today conducts 
a highly specialized business—that of pro- 
ducing meat animals for market. Depend- 
able marketing agencies and market out- 
lets are important to the success of his 


RANCHER 
ga Z 


operations. It is a source of satisfaction to 
producers to know that the facilities and 
services of responsible and experienced 
marketing agencies are always available. 


Stock yards companies, commission 
firms, local marketing associations, and 
individuals who assemble livestock for 
marketing all represent another important 
link in the chain extending from livestock 
farms and ranches to the consumer’s table. 


The contribution they make to efficient 
marketing and distribution is exemplified 
by their many years of successful and 
dependable service to the Live Stock and 
Meat Industry. 


FARMER COUNTY AGENT VETERINARIAN “RURAL YOUTH TRANSPORTATION MARKETINGAGENT PROCESSOR 


MEAT PACKERS AND 
PROVISIONERS 
Chicago « Kansas City 
Oklahoma City « Los Angeles 
Cedar Rapids e Omaha 
Albert Lea « New York 


RETAILER 


nuceR | ° * PULLING TOGETHER FOR GREATER SERVICE AND MUTUAL BENEFIT - 















KANSAS CITY 
LIVESTOCK MARKET 


HAS 


Facilities and Organization 


That Will Boost the Net Proceeds 
for the Sale of Your Livestock 






















































KANSAS CITY 
STOCK YARDS CO. 














- A “Goodbye” for Hitler 
ev and a GOOD BUY for you! 


(4) WAR BONDS AND STAMPS 








BUSINESS 


Every move our fighters make on land, at sea, 
or in the air, is based on communications. Men 
depend not only for their orders, but for their very 
lives on radio and telephone and other communica- 
tions devices. 

On every front you'll find Bell System equip- 
ment. That’s why there are shortages at home. 



















The Mountain States Telephone & Telegraph Co. 





LIVESTOCK OUTLOOK 


(Continued from page 14) 


of slaughter cattle this fall give prom- 
ise of considerably more cattle being fed 
for market in 1945 than were fed this 
year. Shipments of stocker and feedey 
cattle into eight Corn Belt states jp 
July and August were 52 per cent larger 
than in the same period last year, and 
about equal to the five-year average fo, 
those months. The movement was espe- 
cially large into Iowa and Nebraska, but 
was considerably below average jnto 
Minnesota, Ohio and Indiana. 


Supplies of fed cattle next year may 
be as large as in 1942, or possibly larger, 
and will be more evenly distributed over 
the year than they were this year. Mar- 
ketings of cows and calves for slaughter 
may be expected to continue large, but 
probably will not exceed the totals of 
this year. Total beef output probably 
will be a new record and the total of beef 


and veal combined may exceed 11 bil- | 


lion pounds and average about 8 
pounds per capita. This would be an ip- 
crease of 25 per cent over the five-year 
pre-war average. The total of all cattle 
slaughtered, including calves, probably 
will not be greatly different from this 
year’s total. It is likely to be large 
enough, however, to cause a greater re- 
duction in cattle numbers than will occur 
this year, as the 1945 calf crop will prob- 
ably be somewhat smaller than this 
year’s crop, since there will be fewer 
cows next year to produce calves. 
Looking beyond to the years 1946 to 
1949, supplies of cattle for slaughter 
may be expected to be larger than in 
the pre-war years; but unless there is 
widespread drought the yearly totals 
may not be as large as this year. Cow 
numbers by that time probably will be 
below 39,000,000, and the yearly calf 
crop would not average more than 31, 
000,000 to 32,000,000. If cattle numbers 
were then to be stabilized, the yearly 
slaughter would have to be held at about 
28,000,000 to 29,000,000 head, or about 
4,000,000 to 5,000,000 below the expected 


slaughter this year. 


Sheep Heading Down 


Sheepmen during this war have ex- 
perienced about the same difficulties as 
in the last war; i.e., labor problems, in- 
creased costs, and failure of lamb prices 
to rise in proportion to the advance in 
cattle and hog prices. Some of the im- 
portant producing regions apparently 
became overstocked in relation to range 
carrying capacity, and in the last three 
years, including 1944, there has beet 
much liquidation of breeding stock. The 
proportion of ewes in sheep and lamb 
slaughter since 1941 has been very high 
and accounts for the very large slaugh- 
ter of total sheep and lambs during this 
period. The number of stock sheep Wa 
reduced 4,000,000 head in 1942 and 1948, 
and will be further reduced this yeah 
The total next January will be the smal 
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Every American...every farm, ranch, village, 
town or city...is dependent upon the soil. Soil 
made poor and unproductive through erosion 
and loss of plant food means a loss for you... 
wherever you live, whatever you do. 


Bankers, merchants, professional men...news- 
papers and chambers of commerce...certainly, 
all landowners, farmers and ranchmen...have a 
vital stake in the proper use and conservation 


of our land...for Saving the Soil Is Saving Main 


Street, and America. 


Farms, ranches and communities that have 
developed well-planned, practical and produc- 
tive conservation programs have proved that it 
pays. And, experience proves that balanced 
farming and conservation crop rotations in the 


Cotton Belt should be built around COTTON, 
the surest Cash, Feed, and Food crop. 
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NATIONAL COTTONSEED PRODUCTS ASSOCIATION, Inc. 


714 Praetorian Building Dallas, Texas 








est since 1929, and will be far too small 
in relation to our population to produce 
the usual per capita supplies of lamb 
consumed in pre-war years. 

The annual production of lamb and 
mutton in years when there is no liquida- 
tion of breeding stock averages a little 
more than 18 pounds for each head of 
stock sheep in flocks on Jan. 1. With 
present numbers of stock sheep, we can 
expect not much over 800,000,000 pounds 
of lamb and mutton for distribution next 
year if sheepmen start rebuilding their 
flocks. This would be about equal to the 
output in 1930 and 25 per cent less than 
last year. 

The wool situation is the uncertain 
factor in the sheep industry at present 
and might cause some further liquida- 
tion. In general, however, numbers now 
are well adjusted for post-war conditions 
and we might look forward to some ex- 
pansion in flocks over the next five 
years, and, after 1945 or 1946, a grad- 
ual increase in supplies of lambs for 
slaughter. 


Hogs Adjust More Readily 


Hog production can be adjusted more 
quickly than that of cattle, and when 
prices dropped after the last war, hog 
producers reduced their output about 9 
per cent from the 1918 level by 1929. 
The reduction no doubt would have been 
much greater had not an unusually fa- 
vorable feed situation developed as a 
result of a succession of good corn crops. 

Six years of good crops, 1937 to 1942, 
made it possible to accumulate large 
feed reserves by the time this country 
entered World War II. Feed prices in 
1941 and 1942 were low in relation to 
livestock prices. This stimulated live- 
stock production throughout the country. 
Hog and poultry numbers were greatly 
increased, and cattle feeding and dairy- 
ing were also expanded. Fed cattle were 
more plentiful from May, 1941, to Sep- 
tember, 1942, than ever before or since. 
The pig crop in 1942 for the first time 
exceeded 100,000,000 head. In 1943 it 
was estimated at more than 120,000,000. 

Variations in hog production are defi- 
nitely related to the supplies of feed 
grain available, of which corn is the 
major portion. 

The 121,000,000 pigs raised in 1943 
accounted for the very large number of 
hogs coming to market in the last 12 
months. These hogs, together with the 
increased number of chickens raised and 
the greater number of cows milked, used 
up our feed reserves, and feed became 
generally scarce by the middle of last 
winter. This situation, together with 
other factors, such as difficulties in 
marketing hogs, abnormal price rela- 
tionships for different weights and 
classes of hogs, and uncertainties as to 
when the war might end, caused hog 
producers to raise fewer pigs this year 
and even less than the production goal 
set last fall. The spring pig crop was 
down 24 per cent and the survey of 
breeding intentions indicated a probable 


20 


reduction of 28 per cent in the fall crop. 
The total crop for the year is indicated 
to be about 88,000,000 pigs, or 33,000,000 
less than last year. A pig crop of this 
size could mean a total slaughter in the 
next 12 months of about 79,000,000 hogs 
of which about 55,000,000 would be in 
the federally inspected kill. 

In appraising future prospects for hog 
supplies, consideration needs to be given 
to the possibility of finding export out- 
lets for our hog products. 

Canada has greatly expanded its hog 
production and expects, or at least hopes, 
to continue to find an outlet for her sur- 
plus in Great Britain. Hog production, 
likewise, has greatly increased in Argen- 
tina, although the total there is still 
small in comparison with that of Canada 
or this country. Argentina’s output, 
however, will be seeking a market in 
other countries. 

Denmark and other European hog- 
producing countries will come out of the 
war with reduced numbers of breeding 
stock—probably 30 to 40 per cent below 
pre-war average, but it will not take 
these countries long to get back to nor- 
mal production after they once get ac- 
cess to their usual supplies of feed. 

Great Britain is the only important 
importer of meat products, and like any 
other careful buyer, she will make her 
purchases where they can be obtained 
to the best advantage, both with respect 
to price and other considerations. Cuba 
probably will continue to buy fairly 
large quantities of some hog products 
from this country, because she needs 
them and she can sell us sugar in return. 
When we look for foreign outlets else- 
where, they are difficult to find. Our 
problem, therefore, will be principally to 
utilize our pork production at home. 
With well-maintained purchasing power, 
our population of 140,000,000 consumers 
can be expected to take about 20 bil- 
lion pounds of meat at prices which 
will maintain livestock prices at reason- 
ably favorable levels. This quantity of 
meat is about 20 per cent less than our 
output this year, but 17 per cent more 
than the five-year pre-war average. 


Feed Determining Factor 


In conclusion I might emphasize once 
again that livestock production in the 
next five years will be determined large- 
ly by the outturn of feed grains and the 
condition of ranges and pastures. With 
horse and mule numbers less than half 
what they were at the end of the last 
war and expected to continue to de- 
crease, a much larger proportion of our 
feed resources is being used for produc- 
ing meat animals, poultry, eggs and 
dairy products. Improvements in crop 
production through soil conservation and 
the use of better varieties and strains 
will tend to maintain and increase the 
output of feed. For the next few years 
at least, this country can produce as 
much meat as can be moved into con- 
sumption at prices that will bring rea- 
sonable returns to producers. 
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T THE AGE OF 12, 


THOMAS ] 
McQUAID came upon a band of | 


rustlers in action as he hunted for a | 





: 


lost cow high in the mountains of Chaf- 


fee County, Colo. He managed not 
to arouse the suspicions of the leader or 
the gang, although he spent the night 
with them, and was instrumental on his 
return home in the capture of the gang 
by a posse. The incident 
introduce him to a 
career in the cattle industry. Mr. Mc- 
Quaid, who has seen a wild frontier 
develop into a great state and has had 
a hand in that development, was born 
May 30, 1869, in Calaveras County, Cal. 


His father, Bernard McQuaid, and his 
mother, Delia McQuaid, were from 
Brockton, Mass. In the early 60’s the 
journey was made around the “Horn” 
to California and in 1870 the overland 
trip to Colorado, where the McQuaids 
settled in California Gulch, the elder 
McQuaid placer mining. Before long he 
homesteaded four miles south of Cotton- 
wood, now the city of Buena Vista, 
where he farmed and raised cattle. 
Later, after the town of Leadville be- 
came known as the “amazing mother of 
millionaires,” and California Gulch had 
become the world’s greatest mining 
camp, the family moved to Leadville 
and ran a dairy. Young Tom became so 
efficient as a cowboy that he early 
assumed responsibilities of running the 
ranch, permitting his father to conduct 
his business in Leadville. Tom did this 
so successfully that when the decline of 
Leadville was setting in and his father 
located permanently again on the ranch, 
Tom continued to look after the cattle. 


When Tom McQuaid was 17 he went 
into the cattle business on his own. At 
21 he bought, with a friend, 700 head, 
making a down payment of $1,000. 
Later he bought out his partner and in 
1899 bought the JP Connected cattle 
and ranch in South Park, with a range 
in Chaffee and Park counties, continuing 
to raise cattle and buy when he could. 


In 1911 he married Mildred Hall Wes 
sells, youngest daughter of a well know! 
pioneer couple, Charles L. and Mary M. 
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(FORMERLY GOLD MEDAL) 


HENEVER Cattlemen meet the talk soon 

turns to feed. They know that good 
cattle make better use of grass and concen- 
trates—and that good feeds help develop the 
bloom and finish that wins praise and com- 
mands top prices. They know, too, that 
Larro Cattle Feeds (formerly known as Gold 
Medal Cattle Feeds) are doing a remarkable 
job wherever they are used—on the range, 
in the feed lot, or at the show ring. 


Because of the care with which General 
Mills selects ingredients and carries on its 
manufacturing processes, Larro Feeds are 
outstanding in quality. Larro helps cows 


Tila el a tlt 





produce strong, healthy calves and make 
the milk needed for their growth and devel- 


opment... helps cattle add flesh quickly 
and economically. 


Today General Mills is making Larro Cattle 
Feed to the limit of its capacity ... doing 
its level best to give you the feed you need. 
If it happens that you cannot always get the 
Larro Feed you require, please be patient. 
General Mills is making every effort to help 
you and all the other producers of livestock 
who look to us for quality feeds. 


GENERAL MILLS 


Central Division 
MINNEAPOLIS 


KANSAS CITY 











Hall. In the early 60’s Mr. Hall and 
associates had built the Colorado Salt 
Works, one of the first industrial enter- 
prises in the Territory, and operated it 
for years. In great vats and kettles the 
salt water was boiled down, then the 
salt was stored in bins and hauled in 
sacks and barrels to Denver and other 
points by ox teams. It sold for $1 per 
pound. The salt works provided the 
scene for some very heated Indian 
battles staged between different tribes. 


In the 70’s railroads, which had been 
a source of interest to young McQuaid 
as an 11-year-old boy, reached Denver 
and the iron rails were laid through the 
mountains. The salt works were closed, 
the expense of operation being too 
great to compete with other producers 
and the brine being not too strong. Now 
Mr. McQuaid uses the iron kettles, each 
weighing over half a ton, and which 
were freighted from the Missouri River 
at a cost of $1,500 each, for water 
troughs for his horses and cattle. A few 
years ago one of these was presented to 
the Colorado Historical Society and is 
on exhibition at the Colorado State 
Museum at Denver. 


The home ranch where the McQuaids 
live the year around, except for brief 
visits in Denver, is known as the “Salt 
Works Ranch.” It lies between Fairplay 
and Buena Vista at the foot of the 
Buffalo Peaks in Park County, with 
grazing pastures in both counties. In 
the fall of 1918 Mr. McQuaid bought the 
Nathrop Bros. cattle just before the 
descent of a hard winter. He had to 
feed all his cattle on hay that cost $25 
a ton! In 1928 he bought the “63 
Ranch”; prior to that he had purchased 
many of the “63” cattle. He runs a 
herd of registered Herefords in addition 
to the beef cattle. From the time he 
was 21 he has served as captain of the 
annual general roundup. He rides with 
his men, superintends all of the ranch 
work and takes an active part, attending 


outs biologicalscome to you 
triple-tested—this assures and 
safeguards their quality and 
your animals’ health. Send for 
catalog, complete instructions 
as to their use, and nearest 
dealer's name. 


to the branding, sorting the cattle, tak- 
ing them to the higher ranges in sum- 
mer and bringing them home in the fall. 

Mr. McQuaid has served as president 
of the Fremont-Park Counties Cattle 
Growers’ Association and of the Colo- 
rado Stock Growers’ and _ Feeders’ 
Association. The Propucer is indebted 
to the secretary of the latter associa- 
tion, Dr. B. F. Davis of Denver, for the 
foregoing material. 


Washington Notes 


Freight Rates. This month officers 
of the American National Live Stock 
Association are in Washington to help 
forestall a rise in freight rates that 
shippers will pay if the plea of the rail- 
roads for more freight revenue is grant- 
ed. American National Traffic Manager 
Chas. E. Blaine and Secretary F. E. 
Mollin joined in a request to the ICC to 
have the railroads show cause why the 
rise which was granted in March, 1942, 
and inoperative since May 15, 1943 be- 
cause of ICC suspension until Jan. 1, 
1945, should not be continued in per- 
manent suspension. The railroads con- 
tend that higher rates are necessary to 
take care of deferred maintenance and 
other improvements needed for the post- 
war service. 


Beef Set Aside. United States mili- 
tary forces and other war agencies are 
now to use about 30 per cent of the 
total beef supply of the country. This 
estimate was given in a release by the 
government announcing that as of Oct. 
15, 80 per cent of all canner and cutter 
beef produced under federal inspection 
must be set aside for government pro- 
curement. The packers are also required 
to set aside 60 per cent of the choice, 
good, commercial and utility grade beef 
that meets army specifications. About 
one-fourth of our beef supply is not 
slaughtered under federal inspection. 


Price Control Policy. The OPA re. 
ports that its price policy after the enq 
of the war in Europe will be “aimed at 
maintaining maximum industrial pro- 
duction because this is the basis of high 
incomes on farms, full employment jp 
cities, and reasonable prices for indis- 
trial goods.” The OPA administrator 
has expressed the hope that most farm 
machinery, automobiles and other ¢op- 
sumer goods can be brought back to 
the market at or near the 1942 level 
of prices. He expects OPA to keep eejj- 
ing prices on clothing, grocery items and 
household goods as long as there is 
danger of inflationary price increases 
in those lines. 


ODT Truck Program. Truck miles 
saved in transporting livestock to mar- 
ket amount to 47,142,000 annually un- 
der the conservation program of the 
ODT, says Col. J. Monroe Johnson, ODT 
director. The program is being car- 
ried on through 130 district livestock 
industry transportation advisory com- 
mittees and 2,020 country subcommit- 
tees, which have tackled the problem of 
conserving and utilizing transport facil- 
ities, providing orderly movement of 
livestock and encouraging shippers to 
anticipate sales early to allow haulers 
to plan their routes. 


Meat Supply Survey. At the re 
quest of the OPA, the American Meat 
Institute recently made a_ survey of 
the meat supply situation over the 
country. A growing shortage of most 
all cuts and grades of beef, veal, pork 
and related products was_ revealed. 
Beef grading AA, A and B, grades 
needed for the armed forces, were found 
in extremely short supply for civilians; 
utility and canner and cutter grades, 
while not plentiful, were more abundant 
than other grades, even though substan- 
tial proportions, meeting army specifi- 
cations are reserved for the government; 
pork loins, hams, shoulders, spareribs 
and bacon were very scarce; top 


AGAINST BLACKLEG and 
HEMORRHAGIC SEPTICEMIA 


This season more than ever you must guard against live- 
stock losses. Not only to safeguard your profits, but mainly 
because America needs every head. 


Bacterins and Vaccines since 1919 


f 


W. F. STRAUB & COMPANY 


BIOLOGIC LABORATORIES 


ps 


| _ JEFFERSON PARK P.O. 


CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
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grades of lamb were in short supply 
compared with lower grades; hamburger, 
yariety meats and most sausage items 
were in the greatest supply. The infor- 
mation was released on Oct. 20. 


Pre-Boning. An OPA order effective 
Oct. 9 permitted meat retailers to sell 
pre-boned and pre-rolled roasts from 
short loins and standing ribs of utility 
and cutter and canner grades of beef. 
Sale of pre-boned and pre-rolled roasts 
of other grades is not permitted. The 
primary purpose of the measure is to 
enable retailers to aid in the movement 
of utility and cutter and canner grades, 
which normally do not find a ready re- 
tail market. 


Miscellaneous. New shotguns and 
rifles for ranchers, farmers and law 
enforcement agencies are on the way. 
Production of 495,000 shotguns and 
rifles has been authorized, but it takes 
from three to six months to turn out 
such firearms. . . . Rationing of farm 
machinery, except corn pickers, was 
dropped recently but price control, both 
on the new and used machinery, still 
continues. Price control in individual 
sales is limited to nine specific second- 
hand items—combines, corn binders and 
pickers, hay balers and loaders, manure 
spreaders, tractor-mounted mowers, con- 
trol on new and used machinery in most 
cases continues. . . . Supply of heavy- 
duty rubber footwear is still extremely 


tight and rationing continues. . . . The 
Department of Agriculture says that 
since Pearl Harbor the Rural Electrifi- 
cation Administration has electrified 
160,000 farm homes. The electrification 
program was extended recently. 


The average annual per capita con- 
sumption of meat for 1935-39 was 126 
pounds. The average for 1944 is now 
expected to be 145 pounds, with the aver- 
age for the last three months being 
about 130 to 135 pounds. 


Meat Quality Study 


The flesh of cattle, hogs and sheep 
as they come to market varies greatly 
in physical and chemical composition, ac- 
cording to studies made by O. G. Han- 
kins, meat specialist of the Department 
of Agriculture. Samples of meat from 
steers of the same breed but differing in 
type varied as much as 12 per cent in 
moisture content, 23 per cent in fat, 14 
per cent in protein, and 7 per cent in ash. 
Differences in tenderness were found to 
be influenced by breeding and exercise, 
as well as by the age and feeding of the 
animals. Difference in juiciness of the 
meat and in the color of both the lean 
and fat also were observed. Breeding 
has an especially important influence on 
meat quality. Research has indicated 
that the meat of exercised cattle is more 
tender than that of cattle having little 
opportunity to move about. Also it is 
not necessarily true that the meat of a 


young animal is tender and that of an old 
one is tough, although tenderness gener- 
ally decreases as an animal gets older. 


Among the controllable factors that 
cause differences in tenderness are breed- 
ing, feeding, age and activity of animals, 
enzymes that occur naturally in the 
meat, freezing and cooking. Studies have 
shown that certain qualities of meat 
can be improved by identifying and us- 
ing, for breeding purposes, animals 
whose progeny yield meat superior in 
those qualities. This means, say the 
government experts, that the goal in 
breeding meat animals is not so much 
the physical type that appeals to the 
eye but rather the type of animal that 
produces highly palatable and nutri- 
tious meat and a high proportion of 
the preferred cuts. 


Range Improvement 


An attendance of 2,000 stockmen, 
farmers and the general public repre- 
sented 13 states at the Southern Great 
Plains field station, Woodward, Okla., 
Oct. 7 on the occasion of a range im- 
provement field day and chuck wagon 
feed. Participants witnessed demonstra- 
tions and results of grazing experiments 
with beef cattle; made a study of com- 
prehensive grass experiments in prog- 
ress on the 1,080-acre main station, and 
inspected grazing, regrassing, brush 
control, range reseeding and other in- 
vestigations on the 4,315-acre Southern 


pin Western Purina Mills are steaming ahead 
full blast to help out in this critical situation. 
Many carloads of all-round Cattle Checkers are 
rushing to those ranges where they will do the 
most good. This combination of proteins, minerals 
and other food ingredients will help condition 
cows with heat and energy. And they'll help you 
raise big, husky calves with the strength and vigor 


to winter in first class shape. Don’t wait until 


transportation conditions may become more diffi- 
cult. For prompt delivery, book your order now. 
See your friendly Purina Dealer. 


FACING A FEED SHORTAGE? 


Let CATTLE CHECKERS 
Carry You Through 


PURINA MILLS 





Denver, Colorado . Pocatello, Idaho 
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Plains experimental range northwest of 
Fort Supply, Okla. They also saw some 
of the cattle raised in connection with 
the tests, and a sagebrush cutting dem- 
onstration whereby the brush was simply 
mowe’l like hay; a nearby field treated 
in that way showed big improvement. 


Secretary F. E. Mollin of the Ameri- 
can National Live Stock Association 
spoke on the “Immediate Future of 
Western Beef Production” at a noon bar- 
becue. Other speakers on the program 
were K. W. Parker of the Forest Service, 
Tucson, Ariz., and O. S. Aamodt, head 
agronomist in charge of the forage divi- 
sion, Bureau of Plant Industry. 


FRESH MEAT FOR SOLDIERS 
IN THE PACIFIC 


A new portable gasoline-operated re- 
frizerator, designed to hold fresh meats 
at 10 degrees Fahrenheit when outside 
temperatures are 120 or higher and so 
sturdily built as to withstand the effects 
of a four-foot fall, is now being produced 
and shipped to many theaters of opera- 
tion in the tropical Pacific. The re- 
frigerator has an inside volume of 26% 
cubic feet, and the almost-zero tempera- 
ture is made possible because the metal- 
covered cabinet is unique in design ard 
insulation, and employs a new type re- 
frigerant. 


Mr. Live Stock Producer 


WHEN SHIPPING TO THE LEADING CENTRAL MARKETS, YOU WILL 
FIND IT TO YOUR INTERESTS TO CONSIGN YOUR SHIPMENTS TO 


JOHN CLAY & COMPANY 


Who for 58 years have conducted a 


STRICTLY COMMISSION BUSINESS 


Selling live stock on consignment and making purchases for customers only 
on orders. Please advise us what you plan to ship this season that we may be 
of assistance in finding an outlet for your offerings. For market information 


write our nearest office. 


REMEMBER, WE DO NOT SPECULATE 


Offices at: Chicago, Ill.; Omaha, Nebr.; Kansas City, Mo.; So. St. Paul, Minn.; 
Sioux City, Ia.; So. St. Joseph, Mo.; East St. Louis, Ill.; Fort Worth, Tex.; 
San Antonio, Tex.; Ogden, Utah; Denver, Colo. 


THE CLAY WAY IS THE SAFE WAY 
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DEMPSTER 


WINDMILLS or WATER SYSTEMS 


Dempster Windmills and Water Systems have 
proved their worth... paid their cost many times 
over...on thousands of ranches and farms 
throughout the Nation. You'll find them a good 
investment for your place...an ever-dependable 
source of providing fresh running water for live- 
stock and all farm uses. 

While our output is controlled by the govern- 
ment, we are still supplying civilian needs as 
promptly as possible. 


— 
los 
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DEMPSTER MILL MFG. CO., Beatrice, Nebraska 


AMERICA’S 
COMPLETE 
QUALITY LINE 


WINDMILLS 
PUMPS 
CYLINDERS 
WATER 
SYSTEMS 
CENTRIFUGAL 
PUMPS 
STEEL and 
WOOD TANKS 
WATER SUPPLY 
EQUIPMENT 
PIPE, FITTINGS 
VALVES 


(C-4) 


When your order for 
Dempster Equipment 
is filled, you will have 
the satisfaction of 
knowing you have as 
fine equipment as 
money can buy. 





The Month's Markets 


By H. W. FRENCH 
LAUGHTER CATTLE ARE Now 
selling within a much wider range 

than earlier in the season. It may be 
because of the 
continued | jb- 
eral receipts— 
largely range 
cattle at most 
markets—ag 
certainly 
big supplies 
have given the 
buyers a bet- 
ter opportunty 
to be “choosey,” 
In the process 
of widening the 
price range, the 
toll was paid 
usually by offerings grading below good 
grade. 

Good to choice grain-fed cattle, both 
steers and heifers, at Chicago continue 
on the upgrade, and there was such a 
broad demand for good cows that later 
offerings also worked upward despite 
the downward trend on other grades, 
Around mid-October canner to common 
cows dropped back to the July low spot, 
and in some instances established new 
lows for the year. 

Northwestern rangers have not been 
burdensome at Chicago, while Colorado, 
Wyoming and many other range states 
have been filling the hopper at many of 
the other markets. Except at Chicago, 
cows have made up the bulk of offerings 
going on slaughter account, but, taking 
the range run as a whole, stocker and 
feeder classes far outnumbered any 
other class. 

Heavy slaughter of cattle and calves 
was reported for September under fed- 
eral inspection although the percentage 
of increase as compared with a year 
earlier was much greater for calves. 
Nine months’ slaughter of cattle was 
nearly 10,000,000 head, or almost 2,000,- 
000 above the same period in 1943. Calf 
slaughter for January through Septem- 
ber stood at 5,307,275 and 3,400,865, re- 
spectively. September figures for hogs 
and sheep were below a year ago, but 
for the first nine months hog slaughter 
was up nearly 10,000,000, while sheep 
and lamb slaughter was hardly 500,000 
below a year earlier. 

Linseed cake and meal production for 
the first two months of the season 
amounted to 171,953 tons against 117,279 
tons a year ago. The July-August pro- 
duction of soybean cake and meal at 
541,999 tons compared with 488,570 tons 
for the same period last year. Because 
of the seasonally larger crushings of 
cottonseed, crushers estimate that direct 
shipments of oilseed meals in October to 
the southern region will be 55,000 tons 
larger than in September, with ship- 
ments to east-central states up 10,000 
tons, and to western regions up 9,000 
tons. Shipments to the northeastern re- 
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gion will be down 7,000 tons, and to the 
north-central regions 13,000 tons smaller. 

Only 22.2 per cent of the beef steers 
sold out of first hands at Chicago the 
final week of September graded choice 
or better, as compared with 46.8 per 
cent a year ago. Good made up 48.4 per 
cent, and 42.5 per cent, respectively. 
This left 29.4 per cent for common and 
medium, combined, this year, and 10.7 
per cent last year. Average price of all 
grades figured $15.55, or 28 cents above 
a year ago. Choice and prime averaged 
$17.75 and $16.14, respectively, with 
common $10.58 and $10.42, respectively. 


Replacements Set Back 


Replacement steers suffered a_ set- 
back. Demand was good but most buyers 
balked at the recent climbing prices, 
resulting in considerable loss. The gen- 
eral decline measured 25 to 50 cents 
compared with a month earlier when a 
sudden rush of buyers caused consider- 
able advance. Changes in cows and 
heifers on account were not material, 
and calves, although not moving in any 
volume, displayed some strength. 

Apparently Corn Beit buyers showed 
interest on the upper crest of the feeder 
steer crop at $12 and up, but whenever 
they had to pay above $13 the market 
sagged. 

Average cost of feeder and stocker 
steers at Chicago for September figured 
$12.09, only 40 cents below a year ago, 
while the Kansas City cost at $11.34 
was 47 cents off. Cost at Omaha of 
$11.69 stood 43 cents lower than a year 
ago, with St. Paul reporting $10.56, or 
56 cents under last September. The 
July through September cost at Chicago 
at $11.33 was $1.48 lower than the cor- 
responding period in 1943. 

There will be a moderate increase in 
the number of cattle to be fed for 
market during the coming winter, ac- 
cording to a report issued by the De- 
partment of Agriculture. Whatever in- 
crease may take place will be a result 
of increased feeding operations in the 
western Corn Belt, especially in the 
three states west of the Missouri River, 
since indications are that the volume of 
feeding in the eastern Corn Belt will be 
considerably reduced from last season, 
and the total in the states outside of the 
Corn Belt little changed from last year. 

Most of the conditions that influence 
the size of feeding operations are more 
favorable than a year ago. Fat-cattle 
prices have _ remained substantially 
higher than a year ago, while the prices 
of feeder cattle continue lower. Feed 
grain at the beginning of the new feed- 
ing season will be about as large as a 
year ago, and the supply per animal 
unit will be materially larger, due to the 
reduction in hogs and chickens. 

_ September shipments of feeder cattle 
into the eight Corn Belt states were 
smaller than a year ago, following good 
gains in July and August. The in- 
Movement for July through September 
totaled 708,000 against 624,000 a year 
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ago. Shipments to Iowa and Nebraska 
were up sharply, to Illinois up mod- 
erately, but to Ohio, Indiana and Michi- 
gan, were down sharply. 

It is indicated that feeding in the 
western states may be reduced although 
it is too early to obtain dependable 
information on feeding prospects. It 
seems probable, however, that any de- 
crease in these states will be offset by 
increased feeding in the wheat-pasture 
sections of Texas and Oklahoma. 


steers, but with the coming of Septem- 
ber many buyers switched to yearlings, 
so that the spread between heavy and 
light cattle narrowed considerably 
within the last month. There still is 
little demand for common light steers, 
but almost anyone at this time wiil pur- 
chase strictly choice lots from 600 
pounds up. Trade reports show that 
few calves are moving in the Southwest 
or in the Rocky Mountain range areas, 
but on the public market the demand 




















recently began to show signs of picking 
up. 


Cattle feeders in July and August 
gave preference for heavy-weight feeder 











NATIONAL LIVE STOCK PRODUGERS ASSOCIATION 


A National Cooperative 
Owned and Controlled by Live Stock Producers 


A total of 10,523,331 head of livestock, valued at $396,- 
995,003, was handled last year by the 37 offices operated 
by our member agencies in principal markets listed below: 


























CHICAGO OKLAHOMA CITY MILWAUKEE __ 
EVANSVILLE, IND. BUFFALO —Green -_ Wis. 
DETROIT SAN FRANCISCO 
PEORIA, ILL. SIOUX CITY INDIANAPOLIS 
KANSAS CITY COLUMBUS —Fort Wayne, Ind. 
LOUISVILLE —Cleveland NATL. STOCK YARDS 
—Pittsburgh —St. Louis, Mo. 


SALT LAKE CITY 
—North Salt Lake 





—Wapakoneta, Ohio 
—Wash. C. H., Ohio 


SPRINGFIELD, ILL. 











—Los Angeles —Findla Ohio OMAHA 
—Ogden —Maeat Vornan Ohio SOUTH ST. JOSEPH 
CINCINNATI —Toledo FORT WORTH 







—Kansas City 
—San Antonio 


—Dayton, Ohio 
—Lexington, Ky. 


When You Ship or Buy, Use the Producers Facilities 
In the Hands of a Friend—from Beginning to End 


—Hicksville, Ohio 
—Coshocton, Ohio 
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Selling price on these two bulls — 
iW / 500 (Pictured in last month's Producer and below) 
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$22,500 Lots of Money, and How! 
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You can count on better cattle 
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Wyoming Hereford Ranch 
Cheyenne, Wyo. 
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Fewer Lambs to Be Fed 


As indicated by a release by the 
Department of Agriculture, the number 
of lambs and sheep to be fed for the 
coming winter and spring market proba- 
bly will be somewhat smaller than a 
year ago. It appears that the number 
fed in the Corn Belt will show con- 
siderable decrease, which will be offset 
by a substantial increase in the number 
finished on wheat pastures in Kansas. 
Little change is reported for the 11 
western states, but there is some in- 
crease in the total in other states, mostly 
in the Texas wheat pasture sections. 

September shipments of feeder lambs 
into the Corn Belt were only 85 per 
cent as large as a year ago, and were 
the smallest for the month in six years. 
For July through September, the total 
movement of 1,256,668 stood at 85 per 
cent of the corresponding period in 1943, 
and 80 per cent of the five-year (1939- 
43) average. 

Shipments to Kansas wheat sections 
in September were larger than a year 
ago but only half as large as September, 
1942. If shipments into Kansas in Octo- 
ber and November are large, the number 
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available for other states may be cor- 
respondingly lighter. Late moisture has 
improved the feed prospects. 

Colorado is expected to feed about as 
many lambs as last year although there 
should be an increase in the northern 
feeding areas and some decrease in the 
Arkansas Valley. The August and Sep- 
tember movement into California points 
to an increase for that state, with a 
relatively large proportion to be fed in 
the Imperial Valley. 

Receipts of lambs at Chicago from 
range areas were moderate, and there 
was no big supply of natives. Washing- 
tons, Colorados and Montanas predomi- 
nated, and early in the period many of 
them were good to choice although late 
arrivals often lacked finish, and bands 
carried a bigger feeder end. The market 
fluctuated, but the change from a month 
ago was not material. Mid-October 
prices were around steady to 15 cents 
higher than a month earlier, medium 
kinds showing more gain. Ewes were 
sought after from start to finish and 
closed largely 25 to 50 cents higher. 


Hogs Steady 


Moderate receipts of hogs have pre- 
vailed, and buyers have had no oppor- 
tunity to do anything about prices. 
Consequently values have not changed 
for more than a month, and at Chicago 
it was largely a $14.75 market for the 
good and choice hogs from 240 pounds 
down although a few offerings averag- 
ing 160 pounds and less were obtainable 
at $14.50 and below. Good to choice 
kinds above 240 pounds and practically 
all good and choice sows cleared at $14. 


ANAPLASMOSIS PREVENTABLE 


A recent release of the agricultural 
research administration, USDA, points 
out that “man-made” anaplasmosis is 
“entirely preventable” by the careful 
sterilization and cleansing of all clippers, 
saws, needles, knives and other instru- 
ments before performing any kind of 
surgical operation. Cattlemen who are 
careless about observing such sanitary 
precautions as the disinfection of im- 
plemeiits used for dehorning, vaccination 
and similar operations unwittingly 
spread this serious and often fatal dis- 
ease, also known as yellow jaundice; 
and Dr. George W. Stiles of the BAI 
has accumulated data on many cases to 
prove the contention that such spread 
of the ailment can be averted. 


GOAT MEAT 


About 85 per cent of the nation’s 
4,544,000 Angora goats are produced in 
Texas, from whence the majority sold 
for slaughter move to San Antonio, one 
of the few markets to quote prices on 
these animals. Whereas in the past 
slaughter goats sold at around $3.25 per 
cwt. at San Antonio, an increased de- 
mand for goat meat during the past 
several months has been reflected in a 
price advance to $7.60 a cwt. 


CALENDAR 
NOVEMBER— 


4-8—Ogden Livestock Show, Ogden, Utah. 

16-17—Nevada State Cattle Association conven. 
tion, Elko. 

14—Northwest Nebraska Hereford Breed 
sociation sale, Valentine. 

17—Grant County Stock Growers’ 
Canyon City, Ore. 

DECEMBER— 

2-7—Chicago Market Fat Stock and Carlot Com. 
petition, Chicago. 

2-8—Great Western Livestock Show, 
geles, Cal. 

JANUARY— 

11-13—American National Live Stock Associa. 
tion convention, Denver, Colo. 


ers’ As. 


Association, 


Los An- 








| 13-21—National Western Stock Show, Denver 
SOME RECENT SALES 
No. Av. Top 

HEREFORD— 
| Wycming Hereford 
| RIES, SID «cis saedanntesse 61 $3,520 $20,000 
Bar LO Ranch, Okla............. 103 Loo = oe 
| Walton Thorp, S. D............... 86 661 2.550 
No, Cent. Mo 
fe 82 184 400 
| Blue Val. Hereford 

WROTE, MRMRIN ssc cee aznesse, 154 184 350 
| Four-Star Hereford Sale,ND 79 193 500 
M & O Ranches, Utah.......... 96 206 390 
| Chatterton Hereford 
bs SS SINR ee ie 60 466 4,800 
Gallatin Ranch, Wyo............. 217 217 =‘: 1,600 
So. Wyo. Hereford Breeders 71 423 2,200 
| Idaho Cattlemen’s Assn....... 104 236 1,400 
| ANGUS— 
Simon’s Angus Farm, Kan... 40 254 625 
| Illincis Angus Sale........... ee 241 825 
Indiana Angus Breeders 55 274 i 
| Virginia Angus Breeders...... 36 992 10,000 
| SHORTHORN— 
Springdale Shorthorn 
eC ae eee 30 214 400 


LIVESTOCK AT STOCKYARDS 


| 
| 
| (In thousands) 
| 


September 8-Mo. Total 
| 1944 1943 1944 1943 
RECEIPTS— 
| “Cmebie. woos. 2,106 2,007 14,158 12,279 
GEN WOR: ood 758 609 4,861 3,811 
MN sens acces 2,304 2,841 35,013 28,515 
| Sheep and Lambs 3,421 4,248 20,540 20,924 
| STOCKER AND FEEDER 
SHIPMENTS— 
| COU. cesiacactisetee cs 444 540 2,278 2,642 
i) OE oa as 41 81 305 498 
are 51 79 594 624 
Sheep and Lambs_- 756 842 2,370 3,022 
SLAUGHTERED UNDER 
| FEDERAL INSPECTION— 
Cattle x. 4,310 1,146 9,899 7,962 
DANS ooo a 753 532 5,307 3,401 
WIOGS sons en ek 3,521 4,174 53,873 43,963 
| Sheep and Lambs 2,003 2,454 15,691 16,102 


CHICAGO LIVESTOCK PRICES 


Oct. 16 Oct. 15 

1944 1943 

| Steers-Choice .............. $17.00-18.35 $15.50-16.90 
| Steers—Good .............. 14.75-17.50 14.00-16.00 
| Steers—Medium .......... 11.00-15.00 11.50-14.00 
| Vealers—Good-Choice.. 14.50-16.00 14.00-15.00 
Calves—Good-Choice.... 12.00-13.00 12.00-13.00 
F. & S. Strs.—Gd.-Ch. 11.25-13.50 12.00-14.00 
| F. & S. Strs.—Cm.-Med. 9.00-11.75 9.50-12.50 
| Hogs—(200-240 lbs.).. 14.00-14.75 14.75 only 
Lambs—Gd. Ch. .......... 14.00-14.40 14.00-14.75 
Bwes— Ga -Cb, ks 5.50 6.00  6.00- 6.75 
WESTERN DRESSED MEATS 

| New York New York 


| Oct. 16, 1944 Sept. 15, 1944 
Steer & Heifer—Ch._.$21.50-22.25 






$21.50-22.25 
| Steer & Heifer—.Gd... 20.50-21.25 20.50-21.25 
| Cow—Commercial ...... 18.50-19.25 18.50-19.25 
Veal—Choice .............. 21.50-22.25 21.50-22.25 
Veal—Good ...... ~ 20.50-21.25 20.50-21.25 
Lamb—Choice - 26.00-26.75 26.00-26.75 
| Lamb—Good ...... . 24.50-25.25 24.50-25.25 
| Bwe—Go0d -222.2-..-...2.... 13.25-14.00 13.25-14.00 
Ewe—Commercial ...... 12.00-12.75 12.00-12.75 
| 25.25-26.25 25.00-26.00 


| Pork Loin—8-12 Ib..... 


COLD STORAGE HOLDINGS 


(In thousands of pounds) 


Oct. 1 Sept. 1 Oct. 1 Oct. 1 
1944 1944 1943 AV. 

| Frozen Beef ....130,855 149,255 100,029 59,186 
| Cured Beef...... 12,259 12,231 12,271 11,620 
Total Pork........ 356,982 478,224 363,615 326,940 
Lamb, Mutton.. 15,999 15,027 17,704 7,881 
Lard and Rend. 8 
| Pork Fat ....167,453 240,298 195,351 157,98 
‘Total Poultry..187,534 160,689 86,279 90,499 


AMERICAN CATTLE PRODUCER 
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Western Livestock 
And Range Report 


The supply of feed on western ranges 
was fair to good, according to the Oct. 1 
report of the Denver western livestock 
office of the Bureau of Agricultural Eco- 
nomics. The central and northern Great 
Plains and the Southwest had much 
better feed than a year ago, while west 
of the Rockies ranges were dry, with fair 
to good supply of feed and a lower con- 
dition than last fall. Cattle and calves 
were generally in good to very good con- 
dition, and sheep and lambs were mostly 
in good condition, having done well on 
dry feed in the Far West and North. A 
summary of condition by states follows: 


Arizona. Range feed had been dry and short 
except in parts of southwest; late September 
rains supplied moisture and stock water; hay 
and feed good in south; stock held up well but 


below average; cattle contracting and buying 
limited. 
California. Slight gains reported for pasture 


and stock, but all below last year; little re- 
stocking; fall prospects dependent upon early 
rains; slaughterers unable handle all cattle 
ready for market; considerable loss from range 
fires. 

Colorado. Range and pasture declined in ex- 
treme dry weather; good growth early feeds; 
stock good. 

Idaho. Lower ranges dry; fairly good growth 
feed, with driest area southwest; seasonal frost 
on higher ranges; stock good. 

Western Kansas. Grass declined in extreme 
west; forage and grain feed abundant; wheat 
pastures growing rapidly in central section but 
slow in west; cattle good. 

Montana. Gcod supply dry cured range feed; 
local dry areas in north-central and northwest 
short; hay and feed crops good; stock very 
good; September cattle marketing much larger 
than last year; fairly large sheep shipments. 

Western Nebraska. Range and pasture feed 
good to excellent; hay, grains and forage ample 
to surplus; cattle very good to excellent; mar- 
ketings heavy; tendency to sell older steers, 
cows, heifers. 

Nevada. Stock good to very good but mar- 
ketings slow; range feed fair to good; rain 
needed; hay ample. 

New Mexico. Range feed good except local 
areas; rains benefited range feed except in high 
areas; hay, grain and feed crops better than 
last year; stock good and gaining with better 
feed; September livestcck contracting light. 

North Dakota. Range and pasture feeds very 
good to excellent; little frost damage; hay and 
feed excellent; rain delayed haying and harvest; 
stock very good to excellent; cattle and calf 
marketings heavy. 

Oklahoma. Range and pasture fair to good; 
late rains improved feed prospects; hay and feed 
crops good to excellent; fair to good in east 
and southeast; cattle and calves good; heavy 
marketings. 

Oregon. Only fair range and pasture feed— 
lowest for Oct. 1 since 1939; rains helped start 
new feed in lower west, northwest, north and 
northeast; central and southern sections dry; 
hay and grain good; stock fair to good. 

Western South Dakota. Excellent well cured 
range feed; abundance hay and roughage; stock 
very good to excellent; cattle marketings heavy; 
good heavy steer demand. 

Texas. Winter range, pasture feeds and grain 
pasture prospects improved; stock water ample 
except locally in north-central and northwest; 
large sorghum crop; stock good; cattle and calf 
marketings fairly heavy; sheep and lamb 
marketings lighter than year ago, with smaller 
proportion old ewes. 

Utah. Ranges dry, with fair to good feed; 
rain needed to soften feed and for stock water; 

ay and grain ample; stock good; some shrink- 
age from dry feed, forcing scme early move- 
ment; rains helped ranges. 

Washington. Ranges dry; feed fair; rains im- 
Proved pasture feed west of Cascades; limited 
local rains in east; feeds not plentiful; hay and 
grain expensive; stock fair to good but below 
average 


November, 1944 


ROUND THE RANGE 








Wyoming. Range feed dry; late rain and snow 
helped in western, central and northeast; good 
growth dry range feed except parts of central 
and scuth-central; stock good; heavy cattle 
marketings in September, lamb shipments reach- 
ing fair volume in early October. 

Condition of cattle and range, with compari- 
son, follows:: 


RANGES CATTLE 


Av. Western 
Range States 83 





82 79 81| 86 86 84 86 

Equivalent of reported conditions: 49 or be- 
low is very bad; 50-59, bad; 60-69, poor; 70-79 
fair; 80-89, good; 90-99, very good; 100 and 
over is excellent, unusual. 





LOST LONGHORNS 


In the Wichita Forest Preserve of 
Oklahoma, 200 longhorn cattle are all 
that remain of a species that at one time 
roained the western plains in numbers 
as high as 10,000,000 head, according to 
Glenn York Williamson in an article in 
Read magazine. Unlike the almost ex- 
tinct bison, these gaunt, long-legged 
animals, with horns often measuring six 
feet from tip to tip, are not native to 
North America. They originally came 
from Spain and migrated to the shores 
of Mexico with the Spanish conquista- 
dores, Mr. Williamson reveals. Even- 
tually, they crossed the Rio Grande, and 
found the climate and topography of our 
range country so ideal that these “‘most 
historic cattle in the world” immediately 
proceeded to multiply with amazing 
rapidity. 


MONTANA'S ALBINO BUFFALO 


The American Forests in its Septem- 
ber issue runs a short item by Peyton 
Moncure about Montana’s albino buffalo. 
There is a magnificent white buffalo bull 
on the national bison range near Moiese, 
Mont., he says. It is white except for a 
great shaggy mass of black hair on the 
crown of its head. He points out that 
there is one other white buffalo in the 
continental United States today. It is in 


the National Zoo in Washington, D. C. 


This buffalo, incidentally, is the calf of 
the white buffalo of Montana. One other 
white buffalo is in existence, the writer 
suggests—at least one has been seen by 
a Fish and Wild Life Service agent up in 
Alaska. 











For the Best 


SADDLES & 
HARNESS 


Ask Your Dealer 


KEYSTON BROS. 
Saddlery 


755 Mission Street 
San Francisco,Calif. 





1868 ...ovER SEVENTY-FIVE 
YEARS OF SERVICE...1944 1, 


\ 


BOOTS and SADDLES 


“Everything for Horse and Rider” 


CHAS. P. SHIPLEY 


SADDLERY & MERC. CO. 


KANSAS CITY, MO. 
Manufacturer of Saddles, Harness, Boots 
and Leather Specialties 
Established 1885 









































CATTLEMEN’S 
BOOKKEEPING BOOK 


Prepared especially for cattlemen 


Meets need of ranches 
of 100 to 1,000 head 


Simple . . . can be posted by anyone... 
easy to handle . . . measures 12x19 
inches, weighs 1%, pounds, contains 27 
sheets between tough red pressboard 
covers. 


Records provided for in 


the book are: 

1. An inventory of equipment, estab- 
lishing a value and a plan for account- 
ing for depreciation. 

2. An inventory record of livestock 
and feeds. 

3. A journal of cash receipts and 
expenses, with special columns for en- 
tering the different kinds of expense 
and income items. 

4. A pay-roll record. 

5. A cash budget estimate, by months, 
for the coming year. 

A record of items receivable and 
payable. 

7. Financial summaries at the end of 
the year. 

The following types of records of the 
year’s operations are also provided for: 

1. A record of the livestock counts, 
the sales, purchases, weights, etc. 

2. A record of the amounts and dates 
of the use of feeds for the different 
classes of stock. 


















































3. A record of land leases. 

4. A record of the use of range. 

5. The use of hired labor for differ- 
ent kinds of work. 

. A memorandum of weather con- 
ditions, the dates of the more import- 
ant farm and ranch operations, etc. 


Order from American National Live 
Stock Association, 515 Cooper Bldg., 
Denver 2, Colorado ... Price $2.50 














































































































THE IMPROVED "MARVEL" 
FERTILIZER AND SEED 
DISTRIBUTOR 








The Cattle- 
man’s most 
valuable 
equipment. 
Will last a 
lifetime. 


Free Folder 


The above picture shows one Distributor assembled 
as shipped. The inset (circled) has hopper detach- 
ed to show working parts and mechanism. 


Developed Especially for Pasture 
and Orchard Improvement 


All heavy steel electrically welded construction. 


Spreads all broadcast materials—top-dressing, 
nitrate, phosphate, lime, slag—all commercial 
fertilizers and seed broadcasting operations. 


Pulled by wagon, truck or tractor. Capacity 35 gal- 
lons or 300 lbs. Can spread 25- to 30-foot swath at 
15 mi. per hour. 


Now in Use in Over 40 States 
Order Today—Immediate Shipment 


Specify whether you want one for tires or with | 
lugged wheels. 


Price $100.00 F.0O.B. Demopolis, Alabama. | 


All shipments paid in advance, C.0.D. or 
S.D.B.L. attached. 
Dealers Wanted 


H. P. RANDALL 
MANUFACTURING CO., LTD. 


P. O. Box 272-1 
Demopolis, Alabama 





FIGHT GRUB 


AND OTHER LIVESTOCK PESTS 


A low cost, labor saving way to 

rid livestock of grub, lice, flies, 

etc. Stock treat themselves. j 
Keeps livestock sleek Cattle gain Jag :48 
faster. Built to last a lifetime. " 


White Jor FREE FOLDER 


Dept. ACP PENDER, NEBR. 









<a a LETTERS OR 


SE _ricunes-35¢00 | 
| 


Complete with set of figures 1 to 10, bottle of ink and 
full instructions, all for $4.00, postpaid. Ear tags 
and complete line of supplies. Write for free catalog, 


Breeders Supply Co, S"rcil Buf 
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WILD HORSES TO BE ROUNDED 
UP IN WYOMING 


Plans are under way for a fall round- 
up of 1,000 head of horses which are 
now running wild and semi-wild on the 
Little Colorado desert northeast of 
Kemmerer, Wyo. Airplanes will be em- 
ployed to herd the animals into corrals 
which are being built in anticipation of 
the scheduled event. 

For some time, it is said, the Grazing 
Service has been killing off wild horses 
in various sections because they con- 
tribute nothing to offset the value of 
pasture they consume which could be 
better utilized by cattle and sheep. Bet- 
ter horses having the qualifications may 
be used on farms and ranches. 

The roundup, which promises to at- 
tract wide interest, will be covered by 
the news services, Life and Time maza- 
zines and Movietone News. 


UTAH HUNTERS GET BOUNTIES 


From September of 1943 to Aug. 15 
this year the state of Utah has paid a 
total of $70,194 in bounties on preda- 
tory animals. Broken down into the vari- 
ous species, this covered 10,076 coyotes, 
1,501 bobcats, 47 cougars, and one lone 
wolf. The coyote and bobcat pelts 
brought $6, while the cougars and the 
wolf paid off to the tune of $15. The 
fish and game commission and turkey 
growers were said to have joined with 
good effect in the state-wide crusade 
against the predators. 


WHR SALE 


The annual auction of the Wyoming 
Hereford Ranch, held at Cheyenne Oct. 
9, resulted in the setting of a new rec- 
ord price for a female when WHR Lady 
Lill 15th sold to John E. Owens, River- 
side, Cal., for $20,000. WHR Helmsman 
2nd, top bull of the sale, brought an $18,- 
000 price; the second top female went at 
$10,000, and the next high bull sold for 
$17,500. Average price for the 61 head 
handled was $3,519; for 27 bulls the 
figure was $4,000. 


NEW ARIZONA TESTING LAB 


N animal disease laboratory has re- 
cently been opened at Phoenix, Ariz., 
to be operated jointly by the Live Stock 
Sanitary Board and the BAI, under di- 
rection of Dr. Donald Miller. In the lab- 
oratory, which is well equipped, Dr. Mil- 
ler will examine any specimens, material 
for which he suggests should be ob- 
tained from animals as soon after death 
as possible. 


“SIESTA” CATTLE 


In Mexico City the minister of national 
defense has strongly reminded tourists, 
more particularly motorists, in using 
highways at night to employ the utmost 
caution. The reason? No, not personal 
safety. ... Cattle make use of the high- 
ways for their nocturnal siestas, it is re- 
ported.—RAY FREEDMAN. 


COWMAN’S 


COLUMN 


F. R. Marshall, former secretary of 
the National Wool Growers’ Association 
and largely instrumental in the adoption 
of the CCC wool purchase program, 
states that “the more government js 
asked to do things for us, the more it 
will take away from us.” The point was 
stressed in the course of a speech which 
Prof. Marshall, now a Pomona, Calif, 
orange grower, delivered before the 
Southern California Wool Growers’ As. 
sociation at Pomona on Oct. 7. 











The 60,000-acre Fleming Grant Land 
Company ranch near Fellsmere, Fla., is 
now under managership of J. E. Wil. 
liams, who founded and for many years 
was editor-publisher of the Florida Cat- 
tleman. Southeastern Cattleman for 
October explains that Mr. Williams will 
undertake the development of the prop- 
erty into a cattle ranch. 





P. D. Hanson, assistant regional for- 
ester in charge of timber management 
and private forestry in the California 
region of the Forest Service, has been 
named regional forester of the northern 
region with headquarters at Missoula, 
Mont. Mr. Hanson has been associated 
with the Forest Service in California for 
18 years, and he succeeds Regional For- 
ester Evan W. Kelley, who retires after 
almost 40 years of service. . . . Avon 
Denham, Cortez, Colo., supervisor of the 
Montezuma National Forest, has been 
made assistant in the division of wildlife 
and range management for the Califor- 
nia region. A graduate of Colorado State 
College in 1928, Mr. Denham has been 
with the Forest Service since that time. 
His successor in the supervisorship of 
the Montezuma forest will be Clarence 
K. Collins of Fort Collins, Colo., also a 
1928 graduate of Colorado State College. 


From a recent edition of the Western 
Livestock Reporter we learn that death 
has come to Harry H. Burdick following 
a heart attack. Mr. Burdick was presi- 
dent and general manager of the Port- 
land Stock Yards Co. and had served be- 
fore that as an official with the Sioux 
City Stock Yards Co. Named to succeed 
Mr. Burdick is Thos. C. Gorman of St. 
Joseph, Mo., acting superintendent of 
the yards at that city since 1937. 


After a long siege of ill health, Andrew 
J. Campion, one-time livestock man of 
Denver, Colo., recently died at the age 
of 84. A native of Indiana, Mr. Campion 
had been part owner with his brother- 
in-law, the late Fred P. Siegel, of the 
commission company bearing their names 
which went out of business about 16 
years ago upon Mr. Campion’s retire- 
ment. 
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Earle G. Reed, general livestock agent 
of the Union Pacific, in a circular letter 
says that the number of livestock killed 
on railroad right of ways hasn’t de- 
creased but is continuing about the same 
year in and year out. He points out that 
everyone loses in these deaths and that 
4 little care and thoughtfulness could 
prevent many of them. 


New president of the State College of 
Washington at Pullman is Wilson M. 
Compton, for 25 years director of the 
National Lumber Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation and well known economist and ed- 
ucator. 





New assistant secretary of the Ameri- 
can Aberdeen-Angus Association is Man- 
sl F. Grimes of Evanston, Ill. Mr. 
Grimes was raised on a Pennsylvania 
] jivestocl: farm and is a 1914 graduate of 
the animal husbandry department at 
Penn State College, where as a student 
he served on the international livestock 
judgi.g team. He has taught at Dela- 
ware State College and also at his alma 
mater. 


Owen Hoge, for the past year assistant 
secretary of the Wyoming Stock Grow- 
ers’ Association, recently accepted an im- 
portart executive position with the OPA. 
His headquarters will be in Denver, but 
he will continue to make his residence 
in Cheyenne, Wyo. 


The director of animal industries and 
fisheries in China’s ministry of agricul- 
ture, Frank Lu, will soon make an ex- 
tensive tour of Oregon’s range livestock 
areas, according to the Oregon State 
College. He will be accompanied by 
R. G. Johnson of the college’s animal 
husbandry department, who was re- 
cently in China on a year’s mission for 
the United States State Department. 


Chester H. Gray, Washington, D. C., 
for the past seven years director of the 
National Highway Users’ Conference, 
has resigned that position. The office 








RISE OF THE RABBIT 


The lowly Australian rabbit, formerly 
the object of extermination efforts run- 
ning into millions of dollars, finds itself 
elevated in this wartime period of meat 
scarcity to a status of near-national 
heroism. The meat of these little ani- 
mals which, according to the Australian 
News and Information Bureau, came in 
With the early English settlers, is cou- 
pon-free and thus doubly valuable; be- 
cause of it the rabbits are regarded with 
a new respect, whereas they used to be 
hunted, not so long ago, with guns, 
traps, poison bait, ferrets and gas and by 
other restrictive means. Recently the 
Indian government has asked for Aus- 
tralian rabbits to breed for food for her 
Services, and export of rabbit pelts to 
the United States is increasing. 
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thus vacated is temporarily in charge 
of P. D. McLean. Mr. Gray, who has 
often addressed stockmen at their na- 
tional and other conventions, has been 
connected with trade and farm organiza- 
tion work for the past 24 years. 


Louis Taylor of the Montana State 
College has written the first book on the 
American saddle horse to be published 
by the American Saddle Horse Breeders’ 
Association. Titled “The Horse America 
Made,” the volume will offer a complete 
exposition of the famous saddle horse of 
this country, following every aspect of 
its history down to the present day. 


Murry T. Morgan, since October of 
1942 chief of the meat purchase division 
in the livestock and meats branch of 
WEA, has been named assistant chief of 
the livestock and meat branch in WFA’s 
office of distribution. Mr. Morgan has 
been connected, with the industry since 
graduation from Chicago’s Morgan Park 
Academy in 1900 and has served with 
the USDA as well as WFA, and also in 
private companies engaging in the meat 
and livestock business. 





Roy Turner, Oklahoma City, Okla., 
was elected president of the Hereford 
Association of America at a meeting of 
the organization at Tulsa, Okla. R. W. 
Lazier of the WHR at Cheyenne, Wyo., 
was named on the board of directors. 
More than 250 Hereford breeders at- 
tended the annual meeting which for the 
first time was held away from the asso- 
ciation’s Kansas City headquarters. 


Ralph Cunningham of Billings and 
Jim Seabeck of Tacoma are the purchas- 
ers of the famous old PN and 79 ranches 
in Montana. The 59,000 acres of deeded 
and leased lands were formerly owned 
by the Carsten Packing Co. of Tacoma 
and Spokane, Wash.; the land has a 
carrying capacity of more than 4,000 
head of cattle and an annual hay crop of 
2,000 tons. 


Appointed director of the Rocky Moun- 
tain Forest and Range Experiment Sta- 
tion at Fort Collins, Colo., to succeed 
Charles A. Connaughton is Dr. William 
G. McGinnies. Mr. Connaughton becomes 
director of the Southern Forest Experi- 
ment Station at New Orleans, La. 


W. B. Brown paid the tidy sum of 
$1,050 for a purebred Guernsey cow for 
herd improvement. But Brown hadn’t 
figured on getting a trick cow in the 
bargain. The other morning, Brown’s 
farm manager decided to delay the 
morning’s feedings for a half hour and 
set the alarm for 4:30. At 4:15, how- 
ever, he was startled into wakefulness 
by the insistent clanging of the yard 
bell. Arriving at the barn he was met 
by the $1,050 cow, with one of her horns 
inserted in the bell-rope and swinging 
her head up and down to make known 
her call to breakfast——GIBBONS CLARK. 
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Are You Keeping Up _ witn tne tatest de- 
velopments in your field? Here’s a group of 
magazines that specialize in a particular sub- 
ject: 


| Livestock 


American Cattle Producer, $1; Arizona Stock- 
man, $1.50; Southeastern Cattleman, $1; 
NRA Roundup (rodeos), 50c; The Sheepman, 
$1; Plantation Stockman, $2; Pacific Stock- 
man, $1; Western Livestock Reporter, w., 
$1.50; Hog Breeder, $1; Sheep Breeder, . $1; 
Coastal Cattleman, $1; Chester White (hog) 
World, $1; California Cattleman, $1. 
| Horses 
National (saddle) Horseman, $5; Chronicle 
| (weekly, breeding, fox hunting, racing, 
shows), $5; Horse (breeding, schooling, train- 
ing, sports), $5; Thoroughbred (horse) 
Record, weekly, $4; Rider & Driver (horses, 
sport, pleasure), $3.50; Spokesman and Har- 
ness World (3 yrs., $2), $1; Eastern Breeder, 
| by Ranchman, $1; Hoofs and Horns (rodeos), 
50. 
| Dairying 
Dairyland News, s. m., 507; Dairyman’s Jour- 
‘ nal, 35c; Dairy Farmer’s Digest, $1. 
| Bees 





| Gleanings in Bee Culture, $1; Beekeeper’s 

| Item, $1; American Bee Journal, $1. 

| Farming 

| The Country Book, $1; Co-operative (farm- 
ers’) Digest, $2; Farmers Digest, 

| Pigeons 
American Pigeon Journal (squab ao 

| $1.50; Pigeon News (fancy only), $1.5 

Poultry 

| ariienston Poultryman (2 yrs.), $1; Cackle 

& Crow, $1; Pacific Poultryman, 50c. 

Rabbits 

| Small Stock (rabbits, cavies, exclusively), $1; 

| American Rabbit Journal, $1; Am. Sm. Stock 

| Farmer (rabbits only), 50c. 

Fruit 

| Better Fruit, $1; Eastern Fruit Grower, $1. 

| Other Specialties 

| The Soybean Digest, $1.50; New Agriculture 
(sugar beets only), $2; Small Commercial 
Animals and Fowls, 50c; Tailwagger (dogs), 
$2.50; Modern Game Breeding (pheasants), 
$3; Home Worker, b.m., $1; Southern Literary 
Messenger, b.m., $1; Ozark Guide, b.m. (Ray- 
burn’s), $1; Canary Journal, $2; Relics Mag. 
(hobbyists), $1; Homeworker’s Friend, $1; 
Mail Sale Advertiser, 25c; Natl. Amat. Min- 
erologist, $2; Ozark Mountains Republican, 
w., $1.50; Canary World, $1.25. 


MAGAZINE MART 


Dept. AC Plant City, Fla. 
Sample copies at single copy prices 
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TATTOO MARKERS—Complete with figures 1 to | 


10. Bottle of ink and full instructions, $4.00 


postpaid. Poultry or small animal size $3.25 post | 


paid. Complete line of Ear Tags, Veterinary In- 
struments and Supplies, Write for Catalog. 


Breeders Supply Co, Counc, Pius 


= = See eee as Ee 
GOLD SEAL Brand is grown at high 
altitudes to resist winter-kill. Triple 
cleaned. High germination test. Ask for 
free Alfalfa Booklet and prices. 


Weslern Snr EF 


DENVER,COLO 


California and Nevada 
Ranches 


For Sale: Quality ranches in the early 
grass sections of northern California; 
and “permanent pasture” outfits. Also 
all sizes of fully stocked and operating 
breeding outfits in Nevada and south- 
ern Oregon. If interested, let me know 
the size and location you want. H. M. 
Rice, Ranch Specialist, 580 Market St., 
San Francisco 4, California. 


CATTLEMEN: DO YOU NEED HELP? 
Captain of Horse Cavalry is being released 
from Army service. Desires connection leading 
to a thorough education in the cattle ranching 
business. Married; have one son age two. De- 
sire only substantial proposition with possi- 
bilities for the future. Prefer New Mexico, West 
Texas, Arizona, or Old Mexico. College and law 
school graduate. Not interested in farming. Not 
afraid to work. 

CAPT. C. V. BEIMFOHR, 
1716 North Washington, Junction City, Kansas. 


GOOD NORTHEAST N. M. MOUNTAIN COUNTRY 
22,300 acres, solid gramma and chemise brush 
country, nicely improved, living water, good 
road to pavement, 14,300 deeded, $5.00, half 


cash, State lease, 3 cts. R. T. Manuel, Colorado, 
Texas. 





ABORTION VACCINE — Government licensed 
builds clean herds. | 
Kansas City Vaccine Co., Dept. | 


Strain 19—saves calves, 
Free literature. 
1-A, Kansas City 15, Mo. 





RANGE MANAGEMENT 


Do you find it difficult to secure information | 
about sheep and sheep ranching methods? The | 
Sheep and Goat Raiser reaches more sheepmen | 


with more information on range sheep than any 


magazine published. Subscriptions, $1.50. Hotel 


Cactus, San Angelo, Texas. 
ANGORA GOATS 
Interested in Angora goats? Read the Sheep 


and Goat Raiser, Hotel Cactus, San Angelo, Texas | 


—the only ranch magazine published serving 
the Angora goat industry. Subscriptions, $1.50 
Sample copy 15 cents. 


“HOW TO BREAK AND TRAIN HORSES’’—-A 
book every farmer and horseman should have. 
It is free; no obligation. Simply address Beery 
School of Horsemanship, Dept. 14410, Pleasant 
Hill, Ohio. 
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Edward Burnett, 90, died recently at 
his Buffalo, Wyo., home. Coming to this 
country from England as a young man, 
Mr. Burnett settled in Texas, taking 
such work as was offered; in the late 
80’s he came up the long Texas trail 
and with his savings went into the 
cattle business in Johnson County. By 
1916 he had built up a 12,000-head herd 
but misfortune befell in 1919 and all but 
“closed him out,’? about which he cheer- 
fully commented to us some years later, 
“this is the life.’ He was the last 
survivor of the original Johnson County 
(Wyo.) cattlemen. 


The ranch of John Mocho near Santa 
Fe, N. M., has been sold to James W. 
Girard, formerly this country’s ambas- 
sador to France. Some 180,000 acres in 
patented and state lease land were in- 
volved in the deal, and report has it 
that Mr. Girard, a New York attorney, 
will continue the sheep and wool opera- 
tions of the ranch. Mr. Mocho, the for- 
mer owner, announces that he has trans- 
ferred his interests to Holbrook, Ariz., 
where he will run only cattle. 


W. K. Smith, 55, manager of the Gib- 
bons Estate, which includes ranch hold- 
ings in San Saba County, Tex., died in 
a San Saba hospital in September. Mr. 
Smith was one of the attorneys em- 
ployed by the National Live Stock Tax 
Committee to work on income tax mat- 
ters affecting stockmen. 


With Auctioneers Fred Reppert and 
H. B. Sager officiating, C. E. Miller’s 
U Bar U Ranch near Wisdom, Mont., 
was recently sold at auction to Huntley 
Bros. of Wisdom, whose holdings adjoin 
the 2,047 acres they thus newly acquired 
in the Big Hole section. The property 
is an irrigated tract growing 2,000 tons 
of hay a year and pasturing 500 head of 
cattle. It brought $32 per acre at the 
sale. . . . Another cattle ranch located 
in Montana recently changed hands 
when R. C. Jeffries of Cutbank, Mont., 
bought Cameron R. Rathbone’s Circle H 
Ranch near Augusta, Mont., which com- 
prises 5,060 acres and carries 400 head 
of breeding cows. 


In the news lately has been the name 
of Cleve Daly of Fort Scott, Kan., with 
a new wrinkle on the old man-bites-dog 


formula. When attacked by a bull re- 
cently, Mr. Daly on the spur of the mo- 
ment managed to inflict a good, hard 
bite on the bull’s tender nose, taking 
advantage of the animal’s resultant be- 
wilderment to get away and over a 
fence. 


NORMAL FOR WINTER 

Cattle appear to be in normal condi- 
tion to start into winter. Cattle prices 
on the local market have shown a slight 
upward trend in the past two weeks 
(Oct. 10) on the better finished grass 
cattle. Feeder cattle are in poor demand. 
—CARL E. BARBER, Osceola County, Fla. 


Stockmen’'s Bookshel 


Technical Bulletin 32, entitled “Sedg 
and Rushes of Colorado,” is written | 
E. C. Smith and Dr. L. W. Durgg 
Technical Bulletin 33 is entitled “Key 
Some Colorado Grasses in Vegetatj 
Condition,” by Dr. H. D. Harrington g 
Dr. Durrell. Both publications are ¢gp. 
cerned with the identification and gd. 
scription of native Colorado grasses angi 
grass-like plants, and free copies gf 
them are available from the Coloradp 
State College Experiment Station g 
Fort Collins. 


A bulletin published by the Oregon 
State College Experiment Station give 
construction details on electric fencgs, 
including posts, wire, insulators ang 
gates. It tells how to train animals t 
respect the electric fence. 


Interested producers can secure, atg 
cost of 10 cents, Technical Bulletin No, 
856, “Effects of Phosphorus Supplements 
on Cattle Grazing on Range Deficient ig 
This Mineral,’ by writing to Superin 
tendent of Documents, Government Print 
ing Office, Washington, D. C. 


Copies of Bulletin 380 (June, 1944) g 
available from the agricultural expere 
ment station of the University of Min: 
nesota. The booklet, by Austin A. Dowell, 
covers “Trends in Prices of Purebred) 
Cattle.” 


An illustrated bulletin called “Home 
Made Farm Equipment” has been pub 
lished by the experiment station of Colo- 
rado Agricultural and Mechanical Col 
lege at Fort Collins. This is No. 443, and 
is written by William P. Kintzley, farm | 
manager for the station. A reprint of 4 
1938 edition, the booklet tells how t 
make machines on a farm. Copies are 0b 
tainable gratis. 


FROM PIG TO PORK 


The Butcher Workman offers an 
interesting sidelight to explain why 
the flesh of an animal changes its 
name between the time it “goes off 
the hoof” and the time when it ap- 
pears on the dinner table. It all goes 
back to the days of William the Con- 
queror, who was a Frenchman and 
took what is now England, in the 
year 1066. 

The vanquished Anglo-Saxons be 
came in many cases servants of the 
triumphant French. Thus, while they 
called the animal simply ox, COW, 
pig, calf, sheep or deer, as the case 
might be, when it came in on a plat- 
ter to the French master he referred 
to it in his native tongue as “boeuf” 
(beef), “mouton” (mutton), veal oF 
venison, etc. 

There has been a time lapse of 900 
years since then, but the French 
names for our meat products have 
persisted as a part of our language 
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